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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



This report Is the result of nearly thirty months 
of activity directed toward the design and implementa- 
tion of a data system for a new institution of higher 
education. A few words about the nature of this report 
seem appropriate. 

This report contains certain ideas on the mainte- 
nance and exploitation of data inventories. It 
does not contain a massive inventory of data 
germain to educational administration. Such 
inventories are available and many are of 
excellent quality and detail. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the use of 
codes in place of natural data are discussed, 
and certain conclusions regarding their use are 
contained in this report. 

Although programing considerations have been 
held in mind throughout, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of general purpose programs 
are discussed, this report does not contain a 
collection of computer programs. 

This report argues for the use of programing 
languages which have grown in use and power 
over the years and which offer the greatest 
prospects for survival. This report does not 
present a new "educationally oriented" pro- 
graming language, primarily because the authors 
feel that such special purpose languages con- 
stitute a poor investment. 

A general concept for storage and retrieval, 
which we believe has practical application for 
computer installations of a relatively modest 
scale, is presented in this report. 

The purpose of this report is manifold. It is 
hoped that the discussion of the nature and complexity 
of a "total" system will emphasize the need for careful 
planning--to educational administrators and data pro- 
cessing technicians alike; that the discussion of the 
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complexity of the system and attendant high costs of 
implementation may cause the exercise of restraint in 
the implementation of over-ambitious and under- 
supported programs; and that sufficient idea content 
is present to provide food for thought for experienced 
systems personnel. 

There are no new, wholly revolutionary, ideas in 
this report. Rather, they are the synthesis of many 
attitudes, ideas, and experiences In institutional data 
processing obtained through discussions with educa- 
tional administrators and data processing technicians, 
as well as the literature. 

This report is the outgrowth of many studies and 
insights relating to information systems in higher 
education. Of the many significant contributions made 
to this report, those which are most deeply appreciated 
address the higher education environment (William H. 
Cowley, Professor of Higher Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, in his Random Writings , 3 volumes) and the scope 
of the information system problem (Rev. R. J. Henle, 
Vice-President, St. Louis University, and others, in 
the report To Devise and Test Simplif i ed Adequate 
Sy sterns of Measuring and Reporting ^in^cial. Manpower . 
f^aHlities, Research and Other Activities in Colleges 
and Uni vers itiesT I important insights on what to ao 
{and what not to do) were obtained from systems imple- 
mentors, among whom James Blakesley, Purdue University; 
Charles Clark, California State College: Los Angeles; 

James Farmer, San Fernando Valley State College; 

George Hackney, California State College: Long Beach; 

William Mason, San Francisco State College; Theodore 
Syrgley, Florida Atlantic University; and Calvin 
Wright, Office of the Chancellor, The California State 
Colleges; were uiOSt imaginative and helpful. Other 
valuable assistance on current state-of-the-art 
machine processing methods was obtained from technical 
personnel with whom the project staff came in contact 
during the course of this study: primarily, systems 

analysts with General Electric Corporation, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, Matrix Corpora- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America, and many of the 
California State Colleges not mentioned above. 

The most significant direct contribution to this 
report was that of Irene Okuda, Senior Stenographer, 
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of the project staff, California State College, 
Dominguez Hills. Without her diligence and attention 
to detail, the many ideas and examples contained 
here would not have been effectively assembled. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The California State College, Dominguez Hills, 
was established by statute in 1960, as South Bay State 
College. In 1962, Dr. Leo F. Cain was appointed 
President of the College and initial members of the 
planning staff were selected. In the Fall of 1965, 
the College began operation in temporary quarters on 
the Palos Verdes Peninsula, and in September of 1966 
it was relocated to Dominguez Hills, to another tempo- 
rary facility located next to its permanent site. 

During the three years from the inception of the 
planning staff to the commencement of operations, a 
thirty-five year Master Plan for curricular and physi- 
cal development was drawn. A planning figure of 
20,000 FTE students, in the year 2002, is the basis 
for the planning thus far accomplished. 

During the early days of the planning activity, 
the staff turned its attention to the definition of the 
management information which would be vital to the 
coordination of curricular planning and growth, campus 
development, and the effective allocation of the insti- 
tution's resources. The staff recognized many sig- 
nificant advances in the use of computers in the admin- 
istration of institutions of higher education, but it 
noted that the more significant systems appeared to be 
segmented so as to accommodate only limited aspects 
of planning and administration. 

In the Spring of 1964, a proposal entitled "A 
Communications System for Higher Education,** initiated 
by M. Milo Milfs, Dean of Students, was submitted to 
the U. S. Office of Education and subsequently approved 
as Project E-034. The proposal and the resultant 
research, planning, and design activity was undertaken 
with the full support and participation of the plan- 
ning staff, which continues to address itself to the 
long-range objective of the development of the infor- 
mation system described herein. 
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The Problem 



In recent years the popu'latlon explosion has made 
a tremendous Impact on Institutions of higher educa- 
tion. A greater responsibility for providing college 
and university educations to the youth of the nation 
» » ^een accepted by federal, state, and local govern- 
as well as private Institutions and organiza- 
tions. In the main, this growth has resulted In the 
rapid expansion of construction programs and the re- 
cruitment of Increasing numbers of faculty and support 
personnel. At the same time, more Institutions have 
sought to find ways to Improve the utilization of plant 
and personnel, so that a high level of operating effec- 
tiveness would be obtained through the wise allocation 
of Institutional resources. 

A concurrent dimension to the problem of growth 
In higher education has been an Increase In the number 
of technologies and curricula which are properly a part 
of higher education. New disciplines such as bionics, 
computing, and telecommunications have begun to appear, 
and entire new categories of facilities and faculty 
have been required to satisfy the needs of these 
disciplines. 

In many Instances Institutional management, or 
the lack of It, has met the Impact of growth by Impro- 
visation and the result has been relatively unplanned 
constructlon-modernlzatlon-modlflcatlon programs which 
have left college campuses and catalogs In states of 
disarray. Recently, many Institutions have embarked 
upon major catalog revisions In order to alleviate the 
problems which resulted from the rapid prol Iferatlon of 
curricula. It goes without saying that It Is somewhat 
more difficult to clean up a campus cluttered with the 
results of hastily planned construction. 

It Is not our Intention to devote this report to 
a discussion of decision making practices or philos- 
ophies, but In order to properly discuss an Information 
system It has become necessary to make certain assump- 
tions with respect to management practice as follows: 

1. That management (or administration) Is deci- 
sion making In and of Itself. (49, 57) 
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2. That regardless of the methods used in deci- 
sion making processes (arbitrary action, 
committee deliberation, or staff recommen- 
dation with review procedures), the decision 
making process consists of the selection of 
that alternative which offers the greatest 
probability of the attainment of a desirable 
outcome. (53, 46, 48) 

3. That decisions which are based upon informa- 
tion which is routinely collected and report- 
ed are frequently programed to the extent 
that the decision making process begins to 
resemble a clerical function. (51) 

4. That decisions which are of a "one of a kind" 
variety are frequently made on the basis of a 
non-economic (wholly subjective) utility 
scale. (53) 

5. That the availability of meani,.gful informa- 
tion (when brought to bear on the unique 
decision) tends to cause a more economically 
utilitarian decision to be made. (51, 27) 

Both Simon and Luce treat the decision making 
process with respect to economic utility, Simon from 
the standpoint of Heuristic problem solving using 
models and man-machine systems, and Luce from the 
standpoint of subjective expected utility theories 
wherein the decision making must subjectively arrive 
at a utility value based upon a subjective or intuitive 
feeling of the probabilities of outcome. Obviously, 
the greater the availability of pertinent information, 
the greater the tendency on the part of the decision 
maker to adopt a systematic (objective) decision making 
procedure. (51, 53) 

One of the peculiarities of the current growth 
situation in higher education is that historical data 
provide insufficient insight into future developments. 
The order of things is such that traditional informa- 
tion systems which define the scope and nature of 
operations no longer serve as an adequate guide in 
making unprogramed decisions. (14) The growth of 
emphasis on graduate study, for example, was not in 
evidence even twenty years ago. As a matter of fact. 
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the State of California, with the largest and youngest 
population in the nation, is even now involved in a 
policy struggle concerning the offering of doctoral 
programs in the state college system.* 



Individuals involved in the study and development 
of information systems argue that the data necessary 
for the detection of changes in trends are always 
available someplace within an organization. (21) 

They also contend that these data are maintained in a 
form which lends itself to analysis; i.e., these data 
are of the type which lend themselves to quantitative 
analysis. The problem, they will point out, is that a 
significant portion of these data reside in files in 
organizational components where they are neither 
readily Identifiable nor accessible to the individuals 
who need them. Furthermore, these data are maintained 
through systems designed for the convenience of the 
immediate user, usually one responsible for programed 
decisions, rather than the entire organization. (29, 
32, 4C) 



Organization and Management 



It seems fair to say that the purpose of an 
institution of higher education is manifest in its 
implementors, the faculty, and that the decision making 
effectiveness of the academic administration ranges 
from salutary to strong, depending upon the adminis- 
tration's ability to negotiate effectively with the 
internal and external forces which are present. The 
relative vigor of the administration will have a lesser 
affect on its role than will the quality and quantity 
of the information which it may bring to bear on the 
problem under consideration, as the element of uncer- 
tainty of outcome diminishes with an increase in 
resource information. (53, 36) 



* The Master Pl an for Higher Education in 
California , adopted in 1960. authorized the California 
State Colleges to offer the doctoral degree jointly 
with the University of California. As recently as 
June, 1967, only one doctoral program had been approved 
and implemented. (8) 
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The primary activities of an institution of 
higher education nay be defined in the broad cate- 
gories of teaching, research, and public service.* 
Administration, including the planning, budgeting, and 
housekeeping functions, may then be viewed as support- 
ing services which permit the primary activities to be 
accomplished.** However, unless performance in admin- 
istrative or support services materially affects the 
primary activities of the institution, it is reasonably 
safe to say that the sane “governing" rules apply to 
these services as to the primary activities. (23) 

Some of the traditions in higher education which tend 
to retard the development and implementation of the 
integrated information systems which would afford in- 
stitutional planners effective bases for major deci- 
sions are related to governance and policy formulation, 
personnel selection, and academic freedom phenomena. 

Covernance and Policy Formulation . --At the risk 
of overgeneralization, governance and policy formula- 
tion are most commonly accomplished through the consul- 
tative process wherein leading members of the affected 
groups (usually through committees) develop, defend, 
discuss, and debate the issue at hand at increasingly 
higher levels, until the appropriate level for reso- 
lution is attained. (15) 



*The report To Devise and Test Simplified Ade - 

a uate Systems of Measuring and Reporting Financial , 
anpower. Facilities, Research, and Other Activltfes 
in Colleges and Universities , Rev. R. J. Henle, S. J . , 
et al . , discusses ten categories of activities of aca- 
demic/academic-professional personnel as constituting 
the full professional life within the university. 

While this study suggests that the total effort or time 
of the academic/academic-prcfessional person is wholly 
contained within these ten categories of activities. It 
seems fair to say that the bulk of the time expended by 
the majority of the professionals in the college or 
ini vers ity is expended in the three activities named 
above: teaching, research, and public service. (22, 

18) 



**The admissions process, because of its close 
relationship to the primary activities, may be viewed 
as an integral part of those activities. 



Once policy has been established, the responsl*^ 
bllity for the means of Implementation becomes the 
province of Individuals traditionally afforded high 
measures of autonomy. (15) Administrators, exer- 
^ the same measure of autonomy over the methods 
used by their staffs as are faculty members concerning 
their teaching, examining, and research methods, will 
only rarely be found to develop their data bases In 

^9 ^>^terface with those of other units 
of the institution, or control agencies. In order to 
provide the broader base required for higher level 
decision making. 

Pe rsonnel Selection . --The consultative process, 
when applied to the selection of personnel, frequently 
results In "comfortable" appointments of personnel 
lacking In the decisiveness which may be required. 
(This, notwithstanding the fact that Individuals so 
selected offered the greatest appeal to the broadest 
base of Individuals representing organizational pur- 
pose.) (18)^ A common result of weak administrative 
assignments Is the predisposition toward avoidance of 
conflict or disagreement with subordinate personnel as 
well as other components of the organization. (4, 17) 
Such a situation frequently leads to the making of 
decisions, which significantly affect the total scope 
of the Institution, by Individuals at the lower levels 
of the hierarchy where the perception of organization- 
al purpose Is limited.* 

Academic Freedom . --The freedom of the faculty 
member to Inquire, challenge, defend, and otherwise 
express himself, within the realm of his professional 
capability. Is the very essence of i‘ie Institution cf 
higher education. That this freedom permits and pos- 
sibly even encourages irrational behavior Is of 



*In the collected papers of Mary Parker Follett 
( Dynamic Administration ) three methods of dealing with 
conflict arc presented: domination, compromise, and 

Integration. While we may assume that the typical 
administrator strives for Integration, It Is probably 
true that every administrator Is constantly Involved 
In all three methods. Because of the possibility of 
unhappy results, domination Is something less than 
desirable. Because the process of compromise requires 
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relatively little social importance, for the individual 
faculty member must a'*^ept the consequences of his 
action. (18) However, when irrational tendencies are 
allowed to invade the administration of an institution, 
the institution itself becomes responsible for these 
actions. (11) While it is desirable to introduce aca- 
demically oriented individuals into administrative 
assignments in a college or university (in order to 
obtain communication, acceptance, and other working 
harmonies) this course may inappropriately bring with 
it a sense of personal autonomy which denies total 
organizational purpose. (3, 14) 

Another manifestation of academic freedom is the 
deference accorded the individual on matters relating 
to his field of specialization. As decisions concern- 
ing the equipping of physics laboratories are made by 
the physicists responsible for the program, so are 
decisions regarding the form and content of student 
records left to registrars (and clerical personnel sub- 
ordinate to the registrars), and decisions regarding 
the information collected on anplicants for admission 
are made by the individuals responsible for processing 
those applications. Similarly, the structure of the 
institution's fiscal records is usually based upon the 
expedients required by the institutional business 
management function. (7) It follows that che pro- 
grams (relating to instruction, research, rind public 
service) are expressed in differing terms in the 
records of the administrative units responsible for 
housekeeping and support services. (41) The opera- 
tional data defining the many activities within the 
academic departments do not, therefore, readily inter- 
face with the information bases developed to serve the 
institution's support functions. (22) 



the giving up of one's own objective.^, this resolution 
is not especially desirable. Because a significant 
additional effort is involved in obtaining both one's 
own objectives and those of a conflicting interest 
group, integration is frequently ignored in resolving 
conflict. The less dynamic and less courageous 
administrator, therefore, tends to avoid conflict 
through maintaining isolation, maintaining a status quo 
position, or ignoring the conflict should it develop. 
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In summary, let us sugoest that the academic 
freedom vital to an Institution of hinher education may 
well lead to autonomy within administrative ^^nits, and 
that this autonomy may materially affect an institu- 
tion's capability in the assembly of information which 
is requisite to a decision making base. 



Total System 



McDonough and Garrett tell us to "beware of the 
total system," as a hazardous quest for the ideal. (?, 
29) In tl.e foregoing, we have touched upon some of 
the organizational complexities which seem to preclude 
the integration of the many information systems which 
operate within an institution of higher education. If 
we are to attempt to bring all of the information sys- 
tems into a state where they provide management with 
the resources which are necessary for effective deci- 
sion making, then we are looking at a problem of 
i ntegration--the integration of the information re- 
sources of the organization. This we will call a 
"total system," with the understanding that the feature 
which distinguishes this total system from the one 
which now exists is the degree of integration of the 
data base and the completeness of information exchange 
which is afforded. In other words, a rapidly changing 
environment now forces us to adopt systems of informa- 
tion maintenance which will permit the fullest possible 
information base to be available to the decision making 
processes. (6, 35, 50) 

What, then, should the characteristics of our 
total information system be? Taking the position of 
the systems analyst, who assumes that once the problem 
of the user is defined he may proceed, on a technical 
level, to develop all of the procedures and analyses 
necessary to arrive at a resolution to that problem, 
we venture that our system should have the following 
properties: flexibility, responsiveness, diagnostic 

capability, growth capability, and projective capa- 
bi li ty. 

Flexible System . --By flexibility we mean here 
that the same system which provides for the tradi- 
tional or routine operational reports for the 
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organization should have the potential for exploitation 
in non-programed decision making activities. (50) 
for example, let us suggest that a new program of 
nnanclal assistance for students whose family Incomes 
are less than $4,000 per annum Is under discussion. A 
flex^'ble system, which routinely provides for the re- 
porting of family financial data in respect to student 
scholarship, grant-in-aid, loan, tuition deferrment, 
and other student fiscal problems, must readily pro- 
vide Information on the significance of the proposed 
financial aid program to the students attending the 
Institution. 



. M sponsive System . --By responsive, we Imply that 
tne Information system should operate without undue 
time 1*e., a capability for reaction to our "one 
Of a kind retrieval requirements should not require a 
massive effort where data collection, validation, and 

necessary. (55) (This might mean that the 
specific requirements of the decision maker may be so 
stringent that the existing Information base cannot 

still obtain a response con- 
talnlng a significant amount of meaningful information.) 
For example, let us suppose that an administrator Is 
caned upon to report the number of out-of-state ath- 
ItlV 9^ven financial aid, according to their 

-Ihlle our data system may not accommodate a 
breakdown according to race. It should certainly be 
able to provide a roster of Individuals receiving 

financial aid who have also lettered In one or more 
sports . 



Diagnostic System. --Thp most common type of dlag- 
systenTTs^ne exception reporting system. (56, 
30) An example of this type of diagnostic system Is 
the Inventory system which creates a report for all 
Items where stock levels nave fallen below a prescribed 
amount. In this Instance, we feel that the diagnostic 
system should be extended In concept to Include rates 
of performance which vary significantly from prior 
years, or from the overall Institutional base. For 

9»'owth rate of the 
students), and that 

the growth rate of the mathematics department Is 7%. 

Let us also assume that we have some Indication of the 
relative growth of computer use as far as the total 
college enrollment and the enrollment within the 
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department of mathematics is concerned. Let us say 
this growth figure is 5% based upon the last few years 
of experience. A diagnostic system should tell us not 
only that in the last year our computer utilization 
figure has jumped to, say, 11%, but where the addi- 
tional use has been fostered. In this way, management 
may ascertain background information which would permit 
it to caution users about the problems of overconsump- 
tion of institutional resources, or to recognize a new 
and significant user of computing equipment, or to 
otherwise adjust to a new situation. (54) 

Growing System . --By growing system, we mean one 
which Is open ended. As in the aforementioned case, 
where a report which indicated the racial constituency 
of the athletic and financial aid programs, a flexible 
system should provide for the addition of data speci- 
fying the races of students, in the event that such 
information will be routinely required in the futuTe . 

No major systems revision should be necessary for such 
an addition, as the addition of this element of infor- 
mation to the student record should be accommodated 
through an open-end device which does not involve 
record reformating and/or machine reprograming. (25) 

Projective System .— A projective system poss«^sses 
essentially similar characteristics to the diagnostic 
system mentioned earlier, requiring a well founded base 
in historical data. But it views this historical base 
slightly differently: It assumes that what is happen- 

ing and what has happened will continue to happen at 
the same rate of change as has been encountered pre- 
viously, A projective system combined with a diag- 
nostic system would provide an administrator with two 
kinds of summarizations which would make his life much 
more livable: confronted with a projective system's 

reports which indicated the next one or two years of 
expectations (according to the last three, five, or 
seven years of experince) and a diagnostic system’s 
reports showing serious or significant deviations in 
activities which occurred during the last one or two 
years, cur administrator should possess the very 
essence of planning information. 



Economic Conslderatinn^ 



Every Information system has, as its foundation, 
the records of the transactions effected or supervised 
by task oriented organization units. The sum of all 
transaction records may be defined as the total data 
base for the organization. (21) Automatic data pro- 
cessing has greatly facilitated high volume record 
keeping operations. At the same time, the use of com- 
puters has permitted the production of various manage- 
ment and control reports as by-products of the record 
keeping function. (26) 

The level of sophistication of a management In- 
formation system Is directly related to the comprehen- 
siveness of the information made available to manage- 
ment, depending upon the decision to be made. For 
example, when considering a new program the following 

w • w U I I ^ Ci « 

1. What Is the need for this program (internal 
as well as external)? 

2. What resources are required for the imple- 
mentation of this program? 

3. What existing resources are available for 
this program? 

4. If existing resources are diverted to the new 
program, what affect might we experience on 
our existing operations? 

5. What additional resources (over and above 
those already available) must be obtained 
In order to implement the program? 

6. What will these additional resources cost? 

7. How will the additional costs be met? 

8. In view of the above, how should the Imple- 
mentation of the new program be sch.^duled? 

Obviously, the breadth of the data base which is 
required for answers to the above questions varies 




significantly depending upon the nature of the program 
under consideration. If the new program is to be a 
course, the information required will probably be 
available within the department through which the 
course will be offered. If the new program is to be 
an entirely new curriculum, the resources of the entire 
institution should be considered. If the program under 
consideration is to be a new campus, the information 
required for answers to these questions would far ex- 
ceed the information resources of the institution 
itself. 

The structure of a management information system 
somewhat resembles a classic ladder of abstraction. 

The higher the level of decision making we consider, 
the more inclusive and generalized our information re- 
quirements must be. Conversely, the lower the level 
of decision making, the more exclusive and detailed 
are our information requirements. Fiaure 1 illustrates 
this phenomenon in terms of three levels of inputs: 
transactions, information requirements, and information 
requests. Corresponding output*; are records, reports, 
and studies. (21) 
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The Information systems analyst must develop 
linkages so that the respective data base segments 
containing transaction records may be readily related. 
Some of the relationships are relatively easy to per- 
ceive (as would be the case In relating payroll to 
student enrollments, using class schedule as the link, 
in order to obtain Information on the direct cost of 
Instruction), but If experience Is any guide serious 
problems may be c.nticipated (as would be the case when 
Instructor name In tne class schedule was not Identical 
with the name used In the payroll operation). (22) In 
addition to the problems encountered In horizontally 
relating the organization's data base segments, the 
analyst must also know the nature of the Information 
required by higher levels of decision making. Given 
a complete set of specifications on the form and con- 
tent of the reports and studies required, the problem 
Is essentially one of programing Information retrieval 
and summarization. However, all too often, adminis- 
trators unaccustomed to relatively new management 
techniques are unable to contribute significantly to 
the design of the system, or to the definition of Its 
output. (10, 20) The organization may thus find It- 
self In a situation where top management moves to 
Implement an Information system which Is beyond the 
effective utilization of Its staff. This problem Is 
often furthered by a communications gap between the 
professional systems analysts and the administrators 
whOiW they desire to serve. (21, 26) 

A current trend In higher education, and one most 
probably selected as a means of overcoming some of the 
difficulties of data base Integration, Is the creation 
of an office of "analytical" or "Institutional" stud- 
ies. (37) Its counterpart In private Industry would 
be labeled management analysis or operations research. 
Such organizations commonly obtain parts of their data 
base in the form of copies of transaction records. 

(24) The transaction records are processed to add 
Identification codes which permit linkage to be estab- 
lished with other elements of the data base. The 
remainder cf the data base Is usually obtained through 
special studies. Inventories, polls, etc. (5) Such 
an approach often leads to duplication and, unfortu- 
nately, another Incompatible data base within the 
organization. 
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Third generation computer systems provide great 
capacity for routine processing, and afford improve- 
ments in information flow at the record maintenance 
and control report levels. The current trend in the 
utilization of third generation computers is the 
pooling of most or all of the i»iformation processing 
of the organization in order to obtain sufficient 
workload to feed the ultra-fast machines. (20) At 
the same time that increased speed and computing capa- 
city is made available to the existing record keeping 
and report preparation aspects of the operation, addi- 
tional benefits in the form of improved and more 
permanent programing languages, improved compiler 
diagnostics, bulk storage, and direct access communi- 
cations become available. (12) But third generation 
equipment is costly if one is to acquire the equipment 
which is necessary to obtain the secondary advantages 
mentioned above. Also, the systems and programing 
effort required to take full advantage of third gen- 
eration capabilities is costly, for it means a redoing 
of that which has already been done and at a somewhat 
more advanced level of sophistication. The addition of 
another data system such as analytical studies merely 
adds to the cost, unless it is a by-product of the 
existing data system. 

Progressive managements are currently approaching 
the problem of upgrading their management information 
systerns by either: a) substantially refashioning their 

existing data systems or, b) by developing and imple- 
menting entirely new systems--whi le in the process of 
implementing third generation computing equipment. The 
decision to revamp or completely rebuild an information 
system in order to fully integrate the data base is 
most probably made on the basis of the availability of 
funds, the objective being acquisition of the highest 
level of management information at the optimum cost. 
(21) This report presents a plan for a data system 
which is appropriate in either of the above cases. 



Objective 



The objective of this project Is the development 
and Implementation of a total Information communication 
system for an Institution of higher education. The 
system concept requires the maximum practicable Inte- 
gration of the data base In order that: 

1. Instructional method: may be researched and 
evaluated by the faculty and educational 
programs and policies Improved; 

2. The funds allocated to public higher educa- 
tion may be effectively described In terms 
of the educational objectives for which they 
are appropriated; 

3. The routine burden of Information processing 
In higher education which Is now shared by 
students, faculty, and administrative staffs 
will be reduced and this energy may then be 
made available to more significant educa- 
tional achievements; and, 

4. The administrative and service responsibil- 
ities of higher education can be facilitated 
through effective Interagency communication. 

Recognizing the constant presence of change In 
report requirements and In programs and activities In 
higher education, and In deference to McDonough and 
Garrett who suggest that caution should be exercised 
In attempting to be all Inclusive, the Initial phase 
of this project Includes the definition of: (29) 

1. That core of the Institutional data base 
which must be routinely maintained; which Is 
commonly required for various control re- 
ports; and which Is vital to major planning 
decisions within the Institution; 

2. Operational procedures and programs which 
provide for the maintenance of the data base 
which produce routine control reports; and 
which provide meaningful management planning 
Information; 
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3. A method for the extension and modification 
of the data base which will facilitate 
growth, flexibility, and responsiveness; 

4. Methods for the establishment of linkages 
between elements of the data base, as well 
as between the college information system 
and the reporting requirements of other 
organizations and agencies. 

Another dimension of this project is the selec- 
tion of data base elements to be included in an initial 
phase of computerized operation. While the total in- 
formation requirements of the institution must be held 
in mind throughout the planning and designing activity, 
the limitations of resources and the changing nature of 
the Institution's information requirements preclude the 
implementation of a complete data system at a given 
point in time. 

The criteria used in the selection of data ele- 
ments to be included in the system were output 
oriented. In the early stages of project planning, 
it was agreed that the ideal institutional information 
system could be generally defined in terms cf the in- 
formation required by the operations, control, and 
planning activities of the organization. A brief 
listing of these information requirements categorized 
according to subject were: 

Students . --What kinds of student information are 
essential for: the admissions process; the develop- 

ment of a program of study; the faculty in academic 
advisement; the student in self-assessment of progress; 
the administration in predicting course enrollments; 
academic rosters and lists; the identification of ex- 
ceptional students; the administration of fees, loans, 
and scholarship funds; the preparation for transmittal 
of the student record of academic achievement, activ- 
ities and work experience; and the evaluation of 
curriculum? 

Curriculum . --What kinds of curriculum information 
are essential for: the catalog; facilities require- 

ments and the scheduling of classes; the universal 
description of course content and credit (without 
standardizing course labels or course numbers); the 
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machine determination of inter-institutional course 
equivalencies; and the preparation of reports for com- 
parative purposes? 

Faculty .— What kinds of faculty information arc 
essential for: the recruitment program; the prepara- 

tion of payroll; the evaluation for promotion; the 
administration of vacation and leaves of absence; the 
catalog; the scheduling of classes; the identification 
of research talent; and preparation of reports for 
comparative purposes? 

Staff .--What kinds of non-teaching staff infor- 
mation are essential for: the recruitment program of 

staff; the preparation of payroll; the administration 
of vacation and leaves of absence; evaluation for 
promotion; the advancement schedule; the identification 
of special abilities; and the preparation of reports 
for comparative purposes? 

Facilities .— What kinds of plant and facilities 
information are essential for: optimizing facilities 

utilization; planning campus construction; facilities 
maintenance; and preparation of reports for comparative 
purposes? 

Fiscal . — What kinds of fiscal information are 
essential for: the preparation of monthly balance 

statements for all institutional accounts; the cost 
analysis of instructional, support, and administrative 
programs; billing for fees and charges; the preparation 
of the budget; the control of property and equipment; 
the inventory of materials and supplies; and the pre- 
paration of reports for comparative purposes? 

This cursory inventory of information require- 
ments brought to mind some less readily defined prob- 
lems dealing with the interrelationships of the infor- 
mation itself. Questions arose concerning the mani- 
festations of student curriculum requirements in 
faculty, facilities, library, and budgetary planning: 

1. Did current techniques in the accounting 
and evaluation of enrollment data permit 
the best planning insight to be obtained; 

2. Were existing methods of classifying faculty 



qualifications and facilities capacities 
adequate for near and long-term planning; 
and, 

3. Were current budgetary formulae adequate for 
the effective evaluation of workload, per- 
formance, and level of support?* 



♦The California State College system with 
172,000 students and an annual support budget of nearly 
$200,000,000 has for many years employed the use of 
formulae In determlnlna the requirements for support 
appropriations. (10,9) The basic statistic In the 
evaluation of workload (and resultant support require- 
ments) was the FTE student which represented fifteen 
credit hours of student enrollment. A breakdown of 
FTE by type of instruction (lecture-lab) and by dis- 
cipline provides the current basis for space planning. 

A similar breakdown with the additional dimension of 
undergraduate/graduate study introduced provides the 
criteria upon which the number of instructional faculty 
are based. Public service allocations are based upon 
total FTE students. Student services staffing is 
based on a combination of FTE and Individual student 
enrollment. Library budgets are based upon a target 
figure of forty volumes per student, with staffing 
allocations based upon the number of acquisitions 
planned for a given year. Essentially, the approach 
taken to budgeting (via the various formulae) consists 
of taking each major program or activity of the 
college, analyzing relatively crude data which defines 
the scope of operations for the prior year, and apply- 
ing a growth factor to prior year performance In order 
to establish current year funding requirements. While 
this system does permit adjustments to be made to 
accommodate increases in workload, i* does little to 
provide for subtle differences in ins ictional methods 
(Indeed, instructional objectives within the various 
state colleges). Exploratory or experimental 
activities must be supported through the diversion of 
resources which have been justified on the basis of 
existing budgetary policy. New programs of too great 
a magnitude to be thusly supported are submitted 
through channels to the Executive branch and the 
Legislature of the State of California where program 
justifications are put on trial In the court of current 



Out of these questions came still another problem 
requiring resolution: To what extent should the devel- 

opment of this information system involve the question- 
ing or challenging of existing operating, control and 
planning systems? It was decided that the focus of 
attention should be placed upon the development of a 
data system which would meet the needs of existing 
requirements, and that (if effectively designed) ample 
opportunity would be available for exploitation and 
experimentation. 



political thinking. (State Senator George Miller, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, recently esti- 
mated that approximately seven years of deliberations 
were required before a new program of any significance 
was adopted and funded by the state government.) 



METHOD 



The implementation of this project may be divided 
into two categories of activity: The definition of the 

institution's information requirements; and the design 
and implementation of the operating data system. Al- 
though these two activities have been and will continue 
to be carried on concurrently, a gradual change of 
emphasis from preliminary study to system design has 
occurred during this project. 

As the preliminary steps (data definition) were 
undertaken, it at once became obvious that a signifi- 
cant problem would exist in attempting to differentiate 
between data and system: When discussing coding 

methods and data acquisition procedures, we were fre- 
quently confronted with statements suggesting that the 
reason for certain data being coded in a specific 
fashion was due to the limitations of existing equip- 
ment. While such problems merely reinforced our posi- 
tion that an exhaustive inventory of information 
requirements was called for, it led us to the point 
where we began to question the viability of the data 
descriptions we were collecting. A disregard for the 
definition of the data being collected germinated and 
grew to the point where we began to discuss data only 
in terms of output. 

Although the methodology for this project, which 
is discussed in the following, is not apropos of the 
scholarly exercise, it is fairly representative of an 
action program in the data processing area. We hope 
that the significance and benefit from first person 
communication (from which we have gained greatly) will 
be more fully exploited by those following this course. 



Preliminary Study 



Initial steps in the implementation of the study 
were addressed to the definition of the information 
requirements of the institution, including those re- 
ports which were prepared at the request or direction 
of other organizations and agencies. Preliminary study 



Included a survey of the literature, an inventory of 
existing report requirements, and relatively informal 
contacts with both educational administra ;ors and data 
processing specialists in educational organizations. 

Survey of the Li terature .-»Research to determine 
the availability of appropriate literature was con- 
ducted along several topical lines, as follows: 

1. Education 

a. Administration 

b. Data Processing 

2. Management 

a. Control Systems 

b. Information systems 

c. Models 

d. Systems 

3. Data Processing 

a. Data Management 

b. Information Retrieval 

c. Integrated Data Processing 

The indexes, library catalogs, and bibliographies 
researched for writings along these topical lines are 
listed below. 

Applied Science and t e j^ql c gy Index . New York: 

The H. W. Wilson duly, 1963 through 

June, 1966, Volure 3, 6, and 8. 

Business Periodicals Index . New York: The H. W. 

Wilson company, July, 1963 through June, 1966. 

Education Index . New York: The H. W. Wilson 

Corrpany, July, 1963 through June, 1966, 

Volume 38, Number 7. 

International Index to Periodical Literature , 

New York : The H. W7 wTlson Company, 

June, 1964 through February, 1966. 



Readers' Guide to Periodica] Literature . 

New York: The ii/ W. Wilson Company, 

May, 1964 through August, 1965. 

Card Catalog of the College Library, California 
State College, Dominguez Hills. 

Card Catalog of the College Library, California 
State College at Los Angeles. 

Card Catalog of the College Library, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Catalog of the Los Angeles County Public Library, 
Los Angeles. 

Card Catalog of the Municipal Reference Library, 
City Hall, Los Angeles. 

Operations Research Group. Comprehensive 
Bibliography on Operations Research . 

New York; John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated , 
1958. 

Literature Indexed under educational administra- 
tion and educational data processing provided an 
abundance of Information describing computerized 
methods for the processing of educational data. The 
bulk of the material was found In periodicals and the 
terms "total system," "integrated system," and "data 
bank," were found to be fairly common. However, almost 
without exception, total systems were limited to a spe- 
cific area of operation, such as a comprehensive stu- 
dent scheduling and registration package; Integrated 
systems were almost always discussed In terms of ver- 
tical Integration where machine readable data was 
captured as a by-product of an existing operation such 
as cashiering or purchase order preparation, with 
succeeding layers of report and analysis preparation 
made possible without additional data preparation 
being required; and data banks were usually limited In 
scope to a single file, such as the academic record of 
the student. 

By far the most significant literature obtained 
was a draft of the final report on the project. To 
Devise and Test Simplified Adequate Systems of Measur - 
ing and Reporting Financial , Manpower, Facilities , 
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Research, and Other Activities in Colleges and Un i ver - 
sltles . and Its supplements. This report prepared 
under the sponsorship of the National Science Founda- 
tion and the National Institutes of Health was based 
on a proposal submitted by Rev. R. J. Henle, S. J., 
Academic Vice-President of St. Louis University, and 
it involved the participation of the Universities of 
Arizona, Florida, Pennsylvania, and Washington, 

Michigan State University, Texas A & M University, 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. The report dis- 
cusses the need for the collection and maintenance of 
data defining the resources of the institution (man- 
power, facilities, and funds) and its clientele 
(students). Inventories of data elements and dis- 
cussions of their utility are ' eluded, together with 
suggestions on the definition of terms, coding tech- 
niques, and data collection orocedures. The latter 
chapters of the report, together with a supplement 
prepared at Texas A & M University, discuss the prob- 
lem of file integration and offer general suggestions 
for the structuring and maintenance of data files. 

(22, 7, 18) 

Another influential resource was a collection of 
writings by W. H. Cowley, which discussed the nature of 
the college and university environment. Of particular 
importance was Cowley's discussion of the affect of 
history upon the policies and decision making processes 
of the institution. (14) His argument that history 
itself is a causative factor in the decision making 
process was so persuasive as to convince these authors 
that a maximum of detailed historical information 
should be retained for an indefinite time period for 
purposes to be defined in the future. 

Literature on management, control, and informa- 
tion systems and related topics was similarly abundant. 
Again, the bulk of the writings was contained in peri- 
odical literature, and it described successful attempts 
at automating information processing procedures. 

Again, "total," "integrated," and "model" systems were 
under discussion, and, as in the above case, a close 
examination usually revealed a relatively limited de- 
gree of horizontal integration. "Total" systems encom- 
passing sales forecasting, production control, and 
materials warehousing and distribution, were common, 
but rarely integrated with each other or with other 
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elements of the operational and control levels of the 
organization's information system. (10, 21, 55) 

The literature on information retrieval, inte- 
grated data processing, and data management, although 
not as abundant aj in the above cases, v/os found to be 
available in sufficient quantity to provide some 
direction in system design which was not otherwise 
obtained. However, information retrieval usually led 
to a discussion of the use of random access memory 
devices; integrated data processing was usually focused 
on real-time remote inputs, or the use of a card or 
tape producing slave device attached to a document 
creating machine such as a typewriter, cash register, 
or bookkeeping machine; (12) and articles concerning 
data management usually dealt with the cost/benefit 
analysis which should be undertaken before wholesale 
data collection projects were undertaken. (20, 21) 

In summary, the survey of the literature made the 
authors aware of a high degree of interest and activity 
in the formulation of concepts and the implementation 
of segments of total systems, and it created the feel- 
ing that time would see their realization. 

Report Inventory . --The inventory of the institu- 
tion ‘sHFeipoTt'TeqirT^ was greatly facilitated by 

the release of drafts of the reporting system to be 
implemented by the U. S. Office of Education (known as 
HEGIS, Higher Education General Information Survey ). 
Various other federal questionnaires, primarily dealing 
with the financial aspects of the institution, were 
collected and inventoried so as to obtain a guide to 
the content and structure of the data base according 
to the requirements of the federal government. 

The definition of state and state college system 
reporting requirements posed much greater difficulty. 
Approximately one hundred fiscal reports required by 
the State Administrative Manual and the State College 
Administrative Manual were inventoried. (41) Several 
major changes in the form and content of many of these 
reports have been implemented during the last few 
months of this study* In addition, current policy in 



*The California State College System, through the 



the State of California is geared to the implementation 
of a program budget during the next few years. (33) 
Although such a budget construct must be based on the 
integration of fiscal data with that defining the 
activities and programs of the organization, no speci- 
fications defining either the form or content of future 
budgetary reports is yet available. 

While the uncertainty of state reporting require- 
ments was initially believed to be a serious handicap 
in the design of the data system, the realization that 
such a situation would probably exist at any given 
point in time, reemphasizing the need for system growth 



Office of the Chancellor, is undertaking a major revi- 
sion of the statistical reporting required of the 
eighteen colleges. The first phase of what portends 
to be a massive reporting system was relased to the 
colleges on March 15, 1965. Although the first reports 
specified in the initial phase of an "Information Ser- 
vice Guide" are limited to the term-by-term reporting 
of enrollment data, sufficient information is present 
to allow a number of audits and analyses to be per- 
formed: (24) 

1. Biographical data on new students facilitates 
the study of the sources of students in each 
of the colleges, thereby providing a basis 
for the interpretation of public school 
enrollment data developed by the Population 
Research Section of the State Department of 
Finance; 

2. Summary data '"escribing the academic loads 
carried by students (according to sex and 
enrollment status) provides a basis for the 
auditing of the individual and FTE student 
enrollment which serve as budgetary criteria; 
and, 

3. Summary enrollment and scheduling data for 
each class section provide a base for the 
study of facilities utilization, enrollment 
trends by level and discipline, and, at the 
same time, it provides a validation tuse for 
the rep 'rts mentioned above. 
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and pexlbillty, resulted. Techniques which would 
provide the necessary properties of orderly growth and 
flexibility became the chief topics for discussions in 
the field. 

Field Work In the California State Colleges . «« 
Initial field Investigation was limited to twelve of 
the California State Colleges, the Office of tne 
Chancellor of the State College system, and the 
(California) Coordinating Council for Higher Education. 
Administrators having Involvement In, or responsibility 
for, date processing were contacted. In addition to 
the collecting of data acquisition forms and documents 
and samples of machine output, discussions were held 
concerning future machine processing plans, existing or 
proposed methods of Integrating various data files, 
methods and techniques used In changing or expanding 
the data files being maintained, and the nature of the 
organizational framework within which data processing 
services W'.re accomplished. 

Almost without exception, data processing activ- 
ities In the colleges visited were limited to the 
admissions and records area, and were characterized by 
low-speed tabulating equipment of limited capability. 

For the most part, plans for the Improvement of 
data processing services were limited to the acquisi- 
tion of faster or additional tabulating equipment, so 
that existing applications could be accomplished In 
less time. Two colleges were exceptions to this rule: 
The California State College at Los Angeles and San 
Fernando Valley State College, both having recently 
Installed small scale (tape-oriented) computer systems 
(IBM 1401 and GE 225, respectively,) v/orc *'ork1ng to 
convert existing admissions and records tabulating 
operations to their small computers and, at the same 
time, beginning tc develop plans for the Implementa- 
tion of applications for the business management func- 
tions of the colleges. Even these colleges, with 
relatively sophisticated equipment, were found to be 
planning and Implementing data processing applications 
without a general plan. File Integration, as such, was 
not Identified as an objective, and computerized oper- 
ations were based upon the requirements of operating 
and control personnel with little regard to the needs 
of the management and planning functions. Programers 
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(usually students) were assigned to work with the lower 
and middle management personnel of various organiza- 
tional units, where objectives were almost exclusively 
focused on speeding up existing operations. (It must 
be pointed out here that this approach was probably the 
only alternative open to these colleges due to the fact 
that staffing formulae did not permit the employment of 
systems analysts; machine processing was traditionally 
identified with operating levels where volumes of data 
were present; and the time requirements for major sys- 
tem studies--if 1mplemented--would have denied im- 
mediate relief to overloaded operations.) 

As long as three years after the most recent 
Coordinating Council Cost and Statistical Study (Fall, 
1963), few attempts at the development of an integrated 
data base which would permit the assembly of a cost/ 
performance profile on each class section had been made 
by the colleges: (5) Building designations, as con- 

tained in class schedules, only rarely correspond to 
those maintained in the college's facilities inventory 
files; faculty identification contained in class sched- 
ule records only rarely agreed with that established for 
the payroll; and, of course, department and course 
number designations presented an alphabetical matching 
problem with the curricular master file (if such a 
file existed). 

Discussions ..hich focused on the methods employed 
when a change in report requirements was to be effected 
brought to light the fact that the preparation of a new 
data base was often required. Simply stated, the 
reason for the existence of this problem was that the 
limited capabilities of the tabulating equipment then 
in use required a heavy reliance on coded representa- 
tions of data rather than "natural" data. For example, 
the requirement that each laboratory section of 
lecture-lab courses would be separately reported begin- 
ning in the Fall of 1963, resulted in the need for an 
entirely new data base defining weekly student lecture 
and laboratory hours, related student credit hours, and 
laboratory section enrollments. A similar problem 
would be encountered in modifying student class level 
where a system used todes 1, 2, and 3, to denote lower 
division, upper division, and graduate levels, res- 
pectively, and a change which required a breakdown 
according to freshmen, sophomore, junior, senior. 



graduate, and post-Master' s was to be implemented. 
(Natural data is usually avoided because the card 
columns required would far exceed those used for a 
code. ) 



Discussions concerning the organization and ad- 
ministration of data processing services brought out 
that, in most of the colleges, the tabulating instal- 
lations were responsible for serious dislocations in 
other sectors of the college organization. Almost 
without exception, they failed to provide services for 
any operating unit of the college outside the admis- 
sions and records area. A review of the history of 
these tabulating installations makes the reason for 
this disposition clear: Tabulating equipment was 

approved for installation in the admissions and records 
area by the State Department of Finance in 1958, with 
the proviso that the personnel required for its oper- 
ation would be taken from the existing staffs of the 
college registrars. Not only did this impose a severe 
limitation on the perspectives of the individuals 
charged with operating the equipment but, in the light 
of organizational autonomy discussed earlier, the 
tabulating installations began to function in unchal- 
lenged isolation. In 1964, at the behest of the State 
College Dean of Institutional Research, the Trustees 
of the California State Colleges adopted a policy 
consolidating the data processing activities (instruc- 
tional and administrative) under a single (unnamed) 
administrative officer on each of the campuses.^ Al- 
though physical decentralization was to be permitted, 
the Trustees' resolution made clear that data process- 
ing was considered to be a collegewide service to be 
provided to students, faculty, and administrators 
al ike. 



At about that same time, some ten or twelve addi- 
tional small computers were installed, bringing the 
total number of colleges possessing computing equipment 
to "fourteen. Unfortunately, this equipment was justi- 
fied on the basis of the needs of the Instructional 
programs of the colleges, and it was installed without 
provision for professional staff for its adtninistra- 
tion. The lack of professional staff has given rise 
to poor machine utilization practices, piecemeal sys- 
tems and programing work, and a lack of concern for the 
quality of the data entering the systems. In addition. 
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the Incidence of duplication and overlapping of systems 
and programing effort between the colleges has risen 
steadily due, at least In part, to the fact that such 
work Is performed by student assistants working without 
the benefit of knowledgeable supervision which. If 
available, would certainly keep Informed on the activ- 
ities, successes, and failures of Its counterparts In 
the other colleges. 

Other Investigations . --In addition to this pre- 
11ml nary reconnaissance within the state college organ- 
ization, contacts were made and Information obtained 
from a number of colleges and universities outside this 
system. 

A number of articles appeared In periodical lit- 
erature describing recent successes In the development 
and Implementation of scheduling programs. Because a 
scheduling system would require Integration of the data 
bases characterizing student enrollment demand, faculty 
teaching specialty, and facilities types and capaci- 
ties, several of the Institutions reporting such sys- 
tems were contacted by the project staff. With one 
exception, the scheduling packages were found to be 
systems where student registration data was submitted 
to a data bank which maintained a current Inventory of 
space In classes scheduled for the following term. A 
computerized search was made and the student enrolled 
In the courses which he required, enrol 1 me .t documents 
were produced, and the space Inventory maintained by 
the data bank was updated. (1, 52) The notable ex- 
ception to this was the “,USS (Comprehensive University 
Scheduling System) system developed by Purdue Univer- 
sity for Implementation at Seattle University, Washing- 
ton. This latter system definitely represented a step 
forward In that It Interpreted student enrollment 
demand, faculty teaching competency, and facilities 
capacities. In order to minimize time and place con- 
flicts In the preparation of the class schedule Itself. 
The result was a relatively complete Integration of 
three files: Student Enrollment, Faculty, and Facil- 

ities. (2) 

Another example of the Integration of data bases 
Is found at Florida Atlantic University where a library 
system Is being Installed In accordance with a design 
developed by the University of Illinois and General 
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Elective Company. This system interfaces the files 
associated with acquisitions (including fiscal data 
as well as on-order information), cataloging, and 
circulation control (including both book and borrower 
identification). One particularly interesting aspect 
of the FAU library system was that, nearly two years 
after initial implementation, a restudy was being 
implemented in order to increase the efficiency of 
operation, and to tighten the interface between files 
in order to permit a greater exchange of information 
from one to another--notwithstanding the fact that 
initial implementation was based upon an exhaustive 
and detailed systems study. 

Other achievements in the integration of the 
institutional data basa have recently evolved: the 

Southern Methodist University (resource allocation) 
system; (7) the IBM sponsored University-College Infor- 
mation System (primarily fiscal); (26) the AACRAO 
sponsored guidelines for the analysis of space utili- 
zation; (42) and the cost study of the California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education. (5) With 
the exception of the work done at Southern Methodist 
University, none were found to expressly seek file 
integration as an objective. 



System Design 



The design of a machine based information system 
may be as simple or as complex, as basic or as sophis- 
ticated, as available equipment and personnel will 
allow. Prior to the commencement of this project, a 
consultant retained by the college planning staff had 
estimated that the system requirement for machine read- 
able data concerning students totaled approximately 
11,000 characters per student, a very discomfiting 
figure for an individual accustomed to working with 
punched-cards . In discussing this file size with data 
processing personnel during the preliminary phases of 
our study, reactions ran from awe and ridicule at one 
end to indications of sincere interest on the other. 
Questions ranged from "how will you ever build that 
data base when it is so difficult to acquire a key- 
punch?" to "Because you can't possibly maintain all of 
that data for each student within a single record, how 



will you keep track of the whereabouts of the data on 
your students?" (Both of these happen to be very good 
questions. ) 

Initially, system design was categorized Into 
five basic activities: data definition; file design; 

data acquisition procedures; storage and retrieval 
procedures; and applications programing. Although the 
Interdependence of each of these activities with the 
others is immediately apparent. It was felt that some 
division was necessary and that a precise definition 
of the data base was prerequisite to data acquisition, 
file design, storage and retrieval, and applications 
programing efforts. A form was developed for the 
Inventorying of Information Items which came under 
discussion during personal Interviews, as well as 
through readings in the literature and Inventories of 
report requirements (Figure 2). 

The following pages discuss the five categories 
of activity, relating to system design, in general 
terms. Emphasis is on operating concepts which were 
developed after many discussions (more detailed than 
those mentioned above) covering a broad spectrum of 
considerations, ranging from administrative decision- 
making to technical data processing problems. Dis- 
cussions concerned with administrative decision making 
problems were primarily conducted within the college 
planning staff. Technical, or operating, problem 
discussions drew from a much wider base of experience. 
Including individuals representing most of the 
California State Colleges, other colleges and univer- 
sities, equipment manufacturers, consultants, and 
software houses. 

Data Element Inventory .--The making of an item 
by Item inventory of the information requirements of 
an Institution of higher education Is not a simple 
program for Implementation. One is immediately con- 
fronted with problems in the definition of terms as 
well as very subtle nuances of meaning in the words 
used to define the terms under discussion: To a 

facilities planner, a room is something bounded by 
four walls, a ceiling, and a floor, while a professor 
of drama may see it as an area of 20 feet by 40 feet, 
equipped with certain types of stage lighting devices, 
props, recording and broadcasting equipment, and an 
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Inventory Item # 
Data Descriptor 



General Description 



Source (initial ) 

Organization Unit 

Process 

Form Name & Number 

Field Heading and/or Number 

Source (updating ) 

Organization Unit 

Process 

Form Name & Number 

Field Heading and/or Number 



Figure 2. Data Inventory Form 



audience capacity of 300; entrance examination scores 
obviously have different meanings to the director of 
admissions and the chairman of the Department of 
English; and high school of graduation obviously means 
one thing to the college's director of institutional 
relations and another to the State Department of 
Finance, Population Research Di vision--but all of 
these values are mere numbers to the keypunch oper- 
ator, and data to be used in sorting, comparing and 
computing to the programer. 

In attempting to inventory and define the data 
to be maintained and produced by the ystem, a high 
incidence of redundancy was detected. In investigating 
the student record keeping operations of fourteen dis- 
tinct programs in the Student Affairs area, we found 
that jbnly a small percentage (less than 20 %) of the 
information being maintained (in twelve or more, of flees 
concerned with student affairs) to be unique to the 
institution's data base. Eighty percent, or more, of 
the data being maintained was found to be already in 
existence (in many cases in machine readable form) 
within the Admissions and Records offices. When ques- 
tioning the need for this duplication, we were usually 
informed that the activity was necessary, due to the 
inability of Admissions and Records to provide the 
information which was required within the time require- 
ments of the user. On deeper investigation, we found 
that much of this redundancy was not redundancy at all, 
but, rather, different data being maintained under the 
same label (e.g., "enrollment status" in one file 
might actually reflect grade level; in another it 
might reflect the difference between a continuing stu- 
dent, a first-time freshman, or a transfer; and in a 
third, it might indicate whether the student is cur- 
rently enrolled in the institution or whether he is no 
longer active). The problem of attempting to build a 
data system when different kinds of data are inven- 
toried under the same labels, or when identical kinds 
of data are inventoried under different labels, should 
be immediately apparent. This one problem, more than 
anything else, led to the abandonment of the data 
inventory form and the growth of an argument in favor 
of centralized record keeping for student data: If a 

unit of the organization possesses such unique infor- 
mation requirements as to warrant an independent data 
system, ther? the central system need not concern 
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Itself vfith peculiar or private data definitions; and, 
if a unit of the organization possesses an information 
requirement compatible with that of the major or dom- 
inant system, then it should accept the data names and 
descriptions employed by the dominant system. While 
in some cases this may require the invention of labels 
quite different from those now in use (in order to 
eliminate confusion during and after conversion), in 
most cases the problem may be solved by employing a set 
of data names and definitions designed for a specific 
purpose and having a high degree of internal integrity 
(such as those provided by AACRAO and the U. S. Office 
of Education). (13, 31, 38, 39, 40, 43) 

The representation of data by the use of codes, 
which categorize different classes or properties, has 
long been used in machine processing. Primary advan- 
tages resulting from the use of codes are: conserva- 

tion of space In machine records; expedient segregation 
and summarization; and significant reductions in the 
time required for the sequencing of the files. How- 
ever, significant disadvantages lie in the use of 
coded representations of data: The need for more 

detailed classifications often arises, requiring the 
reconstitution of the entire file, or various special 
purpose uses of a particular category of data often 
result in multiple coding systems employed to define 
essentially identical data bases. For example, a stu- 
dent with seventy semester hours of credit ma> be con- 
sidered a junior on the basis of the work completed, 
while at the same time he may be considered a sophomore 
on the basis of the work required to be completed prior 
to the award of his Bachelor's Degree; or a laboratory 
designed for physical chemistry courses may be defined 
by assignment to the physics department as a special 
purpose room containing sixteen stations, and it may be 
reported to the State College Trustees, the California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the National Science Founda- 
tion, respectively, as a teaching laboratory coded 7728 
(Chemistry), 2620 (Chemistry), 6807 (Chemistry except 
Pharmaceutical), and (no code) Physical Chemistry. 

Noting that the above code numbers represent the 
broad subject matter classification of chemistry, and 
anticipating from past experience that a more specific 
breakdown will be required (i.e., physical chemistry) 
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led us to the conclusion that coding systems would only 
be completely effective when they represented all of 
the uniqueness of the natural data. Obviously, this 
negates the philosophy of coding and argues for the 
maintenance of a data base in natural language form. 

Another problem area encountered in the inven- 
torying of data was concerned with the amount of data 
relating to one file which should be carried in a 
transaction record that was properly a part of another 
file. For example, how much information describing 
facilities, faculty, schedule, and student character- 
istics should be contained within an individual course 
enrollment record? The more data which is present, the 
greater the utility of that particular record: rela- 

tively complete facilities and schedule information 
would permit a comprehensive facilities utilization 
analysis to be made with the course enrollment record 
as the data base; important student bio-data could be 
provided Instructors on class rosters prepared from the 
course enrollment records. 

However, it is not physically possible to retain 
all desirable facilities, faculty, schedule, and stu- 
dent data In individual course enrollment records. Nor 
is it desirable tc eliminate all elements of any type 
of data, for those elements which establish effective 
linkages with the files constituting the institution's 
data base must be retained. 

In order to obtain maximum benefit from a large 
scale data system, it is imperative that the users 
(both line administrators and individuals engaged in 
research and institutional studies) be made fully aware 
of the data base which Is available to them. One of 
the chief disadvantages in the traditional compart- 
mentalized or simi -autonomous information handling sys- 
tems in institutions of higher education is that indiv- 
iduals needing information lack the means to determine 
its existence and whereabouts. In addition, in in- 
stances where the availability of information is known, 
users frequently lack the tools by which to access this 
information. 

In summary, the definition and inventory of the 
data base led to the formulation of three broad oper- 
ating concepts: 
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1. Semantic problems and redundancy (both real 
and false) may only be overcome by the 
maintenance of a precise catalog of data 
being maintained in the system. 

2. Ever changing report requirements (many of 
which are outside the institution's control) 
tend to make most coding systems ineffective 
over an extended period of time. Coding 
techniques should be employed only when they 
are designed to characterize the maximum 
number of classifications of the data being 
represented. In the last analysis, natural 
data should be preferred, notwithstanding 
the additional cost and difficulty of vali- 
dation and interpretation. 

3. Insofar as it is practicable, unit records 
(punched-cards) representing individual 
transactions, or items of activity, should 
contain information which facilitates the 
machine accessing of appropriate related 
files. The inclusion of interfile linkages 
within transaction records will afford the 
greatest degree of system flexibility, though 
somewhat reducing the direct utility of the 
transaction records themselves. 

4. The multiple and diverse uses to which a 
comprehensive data base may be put may only 
be realized when its form, content, and 
location (or method of access) is made known 
to all prospective users. 

File Design . --During discussions on the most 
effective means of designating file content through a 
convenient label, terms such as master file, working 
file, general purpose file, multi-purpose file, and 
special purpose file were explored. Master files were 
usually characterized by the term "stable" or unchang- 
ing. Working files were usually suggested to be those 
with only a temporary usefulness. No satisfactory 
definition for a general purpose file was forthcoming. 
Multi-purpose files, on the other hand, were frequently 
described as possessing information which could be put 
to a wide range of uses, such as a file on course en- 
rollments which would permit facilities utilization and 
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faculty load studies to be produced, along with class 
rosters and study lists. Special purpose files were 
generally regarded as those containing data extracted 
from master and/or working files but limited in content 
to the requirements of a particular processing opera- 



The classification of files according to the data 
contained therein does not seem to pose a serious prob"” 
lem: data defining the physical plant is contained in 

the facilities file; data relating to students belong 
to the student file; faculty and staff data belong to 
tiie personnel file; and data defining revenues and ex- 
penditures belong to the fiscal file. In practice, 
however , thcce distinctions are not so easily drawn: 
data defining the course requirements for a particular 
degree, and which are considered to be a part of the 
curriculum file, may also be proper elements in the 
nles of students pursuing that degree. Similarly, the 
characteristics of special purpose facilities which are 
included in the facilities file may also be integral 
parts of the curriculum file serving as a basis for the 
preparation of ^he class schedule. 

Early discussions of file structure failed to 
produce insightful techniques for the elimination of 
redundancy of data between files, or for the determina- 
tion of the form and content (and even the number) of 
working files which would be required. As a matter of 
fact, the development of the data catalog wherein each 
item of data deeme to be vital tc the system was 
invertoried once and only once, led to the concept that 
the ettire data base for the institution could be con- 
sidered as a single file, with consideration of the 
form and content .f subsets (or file segments) to re- 
main for a later consideration. 

It must be pointed out that at the point in time 
where file design was initially considered, random ac- 
cess peripheral equipment was available, but extremely 
costly. Insufficient economic benefit existed in 
justification of the use of random access equipment 
for the stov-age of the totality of the data base, es- 
pecially considering the fact that much of the data 
woulu be of limited initial utility. File organization 
was, therefore, considered as a complex of sequential 
file segments (tapes) with segmentation based upon 
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machine imposed constraints (for record and block 
lengths} as v#ell as the requirements of application 
programs (for content). The consideration encountered 
in discussing the most effective means for the seg- 
mentation of files are broadly encompassed by two par-, 
ticular questions: What is the optimum content of 

individual file segments in terms of routine processing 
requirements; and, in what sequences must these file 
segments be maintained in order to facilitate interfile 
matching and minimize pre-process sorting? 

Another aspec:, of file design which was discussed 
at length was the extensive use of natural data rather 
than coded representations of that data. Realizing 
that serious problems would exist in sequencing and 
matching files on the basis of natural language con- 
tent, not to mention the quality control problems 
inherent in free form natural language data, it was 
concluded that those elements contained in the files 
which would be required for sequencing and matching 
operations should be represented in codes as well as 
natural form. For example, while the natural language 
description of a particular property item (a 32“ x 60“ 
walnut desk) might be described in various ways (desks 
wal . , 32 X 60; walnut desk, 32 x 60; 32 x 60 desk, 
walnut; etc.), a code (1820) indicating that the prop- 
erty item was a desk would be a great help. And the 
inclusion of the dimensions in the property code 
(1820032060 — least dimension first) would greatly 
facilitate the grouping of like elements in the prop- 
erty file--but, of course, denying selected retrieval 
of any particular desk. 

Another aspect of file design which Wc s consid- 
ered was the problem of keeping track of the presence 
of various data elements within the many file segments 
which would be in use. It was recognized that certain 
file segments prepared for specific purposes would have 
a muen greater utility if their contents were readily 
identifiable. For example, a file on newly admitted 
students would be a much more convenient base for the 
assignment of faculty advisois than would a file con- 
taining the records of all of the students attending 
the institution, most of whom would have established 
advisor assignments. 

In summary, several significant working concepts 
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evolved out of the discussions devoted to the topic of 
file design; 



1. File identification should be structured 
according to the institution's basic data 
categories. Working files (or subfiles) 
should be similarly identified, but as 
subsets of parent files. 

2. Redundancy must be minimized in order to 
economize file maintenance operations. 
Insofar as it is practicable, a given data 
element should appear in the data base only 
once. 

3. Because the size of some of the files, par- 
ticularly the student record, will exceed 
economical processing requirements, the 
segmentation of primary files will be 
necessary. 

4. Data which is to be used for matching or 
sequencing operations should be represented 
in codes as well as natural form. In addi- 
tion, when other organizations and agencies 
require the reporting of data according to 
their established codes, these codes should 
be considered a part of the data base. 

5. The use of a data catalog as an inde/. of all 
data being maintained in the system should 
be implemented. The specific locations of 
each data element should be indicated for 
all files and subfiles which are regularly 
maintained. 

Data Acquisition . --Technical discussions held on 
the subject of data acquisition procedures covered 
three primary topics; logical point of entry; verifi- 
cation/validation, and system feedback; and hardware 
consi derations . 

General agreement was found to exist on the mos 
effective point of entry for data into the system. 

The consensus was that the organization unit which 
first encountered and used the information should, in 
most cases, provide it to the system. Several sound 
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reasons for this thinking seemed to exist: 



1. Individuals accustomed to the data and whose 
operations are Lased upon it have a greater 
appreciation for quality control. 

2. By entering data into the system at the 
earliest possible point, some manual hand- 
ling may be eliminated and machine processing 
substi tuted. 

3. By entering data into the system as early as 
possible, a wider distribution of Information 
may be 'Effected at an earlier time. 

A similar consensus exists regarding verification 
and validation. The thinking is that individuals who 
are Initially responsible for handling and working with 
data and who provide it to the system should be best 
qualified for the verification and validation proce- 
dures. Dissenting opinions or, more accurately, notes 
of caution did arise: the primary purpose for data 

being Initially handled by a particular organization 
unit was due to its urgent need for that data, and the 
additional burden of providing that data to the system 
(and verifying and validating it) could lead to a sub- 
stantial Increase in workload which could result In a 
detrimental effect on an important operation. It was 
noted that substantial benefits could be obtained 
through the application of computer based verification/ 
validation programs which may very quickly isolate such 
common data preparation errors as alphabetic informa- 
tion in numeric fields, numeric data in alphabetic 
fields, improper just^'flcation , missing data, and coded 
data which falls outside acceptable ranges. Signifi- 
cant limitations do exist. 

Many organizations are now using automatic data 
preparation devices In order to prepare data for entry 
into the system without the need for keypunching. 

Great improvements in the performance of optical scan- 
ning equipment and reductions in its cost suggest the 
continued expansion of such methods. The two most 
common problems cited in discussions on the use of 
optical scanning equipment were: a volume (for each 

application) sufficiently high to justify the cost of 
form preparation and programing was necessary; and 
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rigid control over the configuration of the Input 
document (preferably through machine preparation of 
source documents) was required. It was also noted that 
tne veri f1 catl on and validation of data prepared by 
optical scanning devices must be continued with the 
sane emphasis as with data which Is prepared by other 



c-t data acquisition technique which offers 

Jk potential and warrants full consideration 

s the use of equipment which provides machine readablv^s 
records as by-products of an existing activity. Paper 
tape perforators, and slave keypunches, attached to 
typewriters or other document creating machines offer 
advantages: the net cost (resulting from 

4 5?^] preparation Is reduced; and 
the individual operating the device has a greater 

opportunity to scan the Information being produced, 
thereby combining elements of the verlficatlon/val Ida- 
tlon processes with that of Initial data preparation, 
rtgain, a reasonably high volume of activity Is required 
justify the equipment and the programing 

In deciding which type of equlp- 
ment to use, the difficulty of correcting errata con- 

•? of paper tape must be weighed against 

the limited capacity of the punched-card. 



One of the most common methods af reducing the 
cost of data acqulsi cion, verification, and validation 
IS the use of prepuached-cards . Because of the popu- 
X such systems, little time was devoted to a 

full exploration of advantages and disadvantages--the 
prevailing philosophy being that when documents pre- 
pared by the system are designed to precipitate action 
which should be communicated back to the system, the 

use of punched-car4 documents should be fully ex- 
plored. 



One last point with respect to data acquisition, 
particularly directed at magnetic tape based computer 
installations but also worthy of consideration in 
computer installations utilizing random access equip- 
ment: Problems and inaccuracies in input are always 

with us and these may be relieved somewhat by the 
batching of input data until it has completely passed 
the verification/yalidation processes. In other words, 
the updating of files with new data should be withheld 



until the accuracy of the new data has been certified. 
Failure to observe this general princinle may lead to 
the need for correction of data after it has been dis- 
tributed to various working files in the system-- 

perhaps after important reports have been printed and 
provided to users. 

In summary, points to be remembered in the dev- 
elopment of data acquisition procedures are: 

1. The point of entry for data and verification/ 
validation responsibility should be logically 
selected on the buiis of the organizational 
need for and familiarity with the data. 

2. Allowances may be required in order to pro- 
vide for increased workload Tor verification 
and validation responsibilities assigned to 
various organization units. 

3. Automatic or by-product data acquisition 
should be used whenever economic justifica- 
tion exists. The same care must be main- 
tained in verifying and validating automatic- 
ally prepared data. 

4. Machine readable data (output) should be 
reused whenever possible. 

5. Most imputs should be batched in order to 
optimize verification and validation prior 
to the updating of files. 

Storag e and Retrieval .--Discussions of this proj- 
ect frequently led to the use of the term "data bank," 
an analogy which^ however accurate, was usually im- 
properly drawn. While we tended to discuss the general 
objectives of this project in terms of a central reser- 
voir of information which could be made available to 
administrators and educational researchers, such a 
description merely likens the project to the creation 
of a depository (such as Fort Knox). But banks are not 
mere depositories: they are systems which provide for 

the acquisition and distribution of (monetary) symbols 
of property and resources. 

In order for a large data system to be properly 



likened to a bank, devices must exist which permit: 

The complete merging and mixing of data; the ready 
acceptance of new resources; the orderly maintenance 
and safeguarding of the resources which are entrusted 
to it; and the timely distribution of the resources 
when warranted. 

The problem of merging and mixing has been dis- 
cussed earlier, in terms of interfile linkages or file 
integration. The data system envisioned here, if it 
is to be effective over an extended period of time, 
must contain provisions for the creation of interfile 
linkages as they become necessary. For example, if 
initial planning made no provision for the inclusion 
of information on a student's academic major in the 
data base used for decisions on housing assignment and 
it later became avi lent that such information should 
be considered, it should be provided without requiring 
major changes in operating procedures. Or, if for some 
reason it became necessary to add elements of data to a 
particular segment of the data base (or even entire 
subsyst^^ms) , such a necessity should be accommodated 
without the need for major changes in status-quo oper- 
ations or for the creation of independent and non- 
integrated subsystems. 

Most data processing specialists considering the 
problem of information storage and retrieval immedi- 
ately become immersed in the technical considerations 
of available hardware and software. Storage capability 
is regarded in terms of millions of words or characters 
of data storage and milliseconds of access time. The 
act of storing and retrieving data is considered in 
terms of machine generated storage addresses which 
eliminate the need for massive housekeeping activities 
on the part of the programer. However, these rela- 
tively technical considerations deal with two basic 
assumptions: that the amount of information to be 

utilized by the system may be determined prior to the 
selection of storage devices; and that the information 
which the programer has in hand points the way rather 
directly to the storage locations of needed additional 
information stored elsewhere. In the instant case, the 
first assumption is an invalid one in that, at the 
point in time where implementation must begin, no all- 
encompassing specification of the data base exists, 
and, further, the economics of da^a processing preclude 
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the acquisition of equipment with massive capacity on 
the basis of the possibility of rapid growth and 
Implementation. The second assumption rests on the 
existence of effective data chains or Interfile link- 
ages (I.e., that the class schedule file contains those 
data elements necessary to correctly access the facil- 
ities file), some of which may be unknown at the time 
of Implementation. 

In summary. Information retrieval planning should 
be conceptually divorced for machine considerations. 
Initial steps In design should be based on: 

1. Recognition of the likelihood of the addition 
and/or change of Interfile linkages. 

2. Recognition of the fact that the Initial data 
base {constructed to accommodate the require- 
ments of the existing program library) con- 
stitutes an open-ended Inventory which will 
grow, both by the addition of Individual 
records and the addition of new data elements 
to existing records. 

3. Initial retrieval programs should be designed 
to create the sub-files required by existing 
programs in order to minimize reprograming 
and conversion. 

Appl 1 cations Programing . --Discussions concerning 
the preparation of production programs focused on three 
general topics: the selection of programing languages; 

the use of general purpose programs and program gener- 
ators; and the organization of programing personnel. 

One does not need lengthy experience with auto- 
matic data processing In order to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the problem of the conversion of programs which 
frequently occurs when equipment changes are being 
effected. (58) The high costs of reprograming are 
often accompanied by: the need for expense allowances 

which permit programing staff to journey tc distant 
locations where the equipment being ordered Is avail- 
able, so that they may test and debug their programs 
prior to the Installation of hardware; by the need for 
continued rental of obsolete equipment after the Instal- 
lation of new equipment. In order that production 



schedules may be met while reprograming is completed; 
and, more recently, by the purchase of additional 
hardware which permits the emulation of old equipment, 
at a greatly reduced efficiency. While there is no 
universal solution to such problems, the approach most 
frequently suggested to avoid them is the use of pro- 
graming languages which, either through tradition or 
through direct financial support on the part of the 
users (federal government), offer the highest proba- 
bility of survival. At this point in time, it appears 
to the authors that there a;e only two such languages: 
FORTRAN which has grown both in sophistication and in 
acceptance over the last decade; and COBOL, a language 
initiated and supported by the resources of the federal 
government. There are other languages currently avail- 
able which offer promise of achieving the same stature: 
PL/1, initiated by IBM, is now offered by several 
equipment manufacturers and software houses; ALGOL has 
been, and probably will continue to be, offered by 
selected manufacturers; the BASIC language developed 
at Dartmouth College by General Electric Corporation 
also has a history which promises a future. However, 
until a language has achieved a level of sustained 
usage which assures its future, its use offers the 
prospect of massive reprograming efforts. 

In recent years, general purpose programs or 
program generators have become increasingly popular. 
These software packages may be character! zed by rela- 
tively simple instructions to the user which permit him 
to: Format information in accordance with his needs; 

very simply code arithmetic operations, including 
several levels of totals; and evaluate input data to 
the extent that extraneous material may be excluded 
from processing. (28) The more sophisticatr J of these 
programs, usually available only with larger coinputers, 
often contain features which are beyond the expertise 
of even experienced programers in that they tend to 
optimize themselves and operate at a high degree of 
machine efficiency. (19) The earliest of this type 
of program was primarily directed at sorting, and sort 
program generators have now arrived at a level of 
efficiency where only the most hardheaded of programers 
(or the most specialized of data processing installa- 
tions) still insist on writing their own sorting 
programs. (To qualify the foregoing, we must point 
out that certain programer types obtain deep 



satisfaction from writing sorting programs which accom- 
plish the desired result in less time than that wh^ch 
is afforded by the manufacturer's supplied program; 
and certain specialty data processing operations, 
wherein the sequencing of data constitutes the bulk 
of their production effort, cannot afford the luxury 
of the waste of as much as twenty-five percent of 
their available machine time through the use of 
generalized sorting programs.) We believe that the 
growth and development of general purpose programs and 
program generators v/ill parall^^l that which we have 
witnessed in sorting programs, recognizing that limi- 
tations on their utility will remain. 

An entirely different set of considerations apply 
to the organization of the institution's programing 
staff: it is vital that the programers concerned with 

the preparation of reports concerning student affairs, 
curriculum, facilities, fiscal affairs, library activ- 
ities, and personnel administration speak the language 
of individuals having responsibility for these activ- 
ities; individuals responsible for administering 
various activities and operations within the institu- 
tion should have "someone to talk to" regarding their 
day-to-day problems, so that opportunities for the 
creative participation of the data system in resolving 
some of these problems is afforded; and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the foregoing would suggest that the 
most effective method of assignment of programing staff 
would be to place programing personnel within the 
smallest organizational unit of the institution, pro- 
graming personnel should be placed sufficiently close 
to the equipment upon which they rely to stay current 
in terms of existing and planned operating systems, 
data base modifications, hardware and software charac- 
teristics, and shop procedures. The administrator 
responsible for the assignment of programing personnel 
must, therefore, take into consideration not only the 
area of interest to the programer (student affairs, 
business management, or academic program), but also the 
loyalties and levels of sophistication of the indivi- 
duals: a highly trained machine-oriented programer who 

is personally acquainted with many shop personnel might 
well be farmed out to work for a particular unit of the 
organization, where he will st.'*ive to maintain currency 
with the data processing installation; a programer with 
a strong accounting background might more effectively 



be placed within the central offices of the computer 
installation, as he will most probably retain his 
contacts with the accounting unit. 

In summary, policies relating to the preparation 
of production programs (applications programing) should 
be based upon the consideration of the following: 

1. Programing languages such as COBOL and 
FORTRAN should be used to the fullest 
extent possible. 

2. Programing, as such, should be avoided 
when the requirements of a particular job 
permit the use of a report-program-generator 
or other software package to obtain the 
desired results. 

3. The assignment of programing staff should be 
based upon individual qualifications and 
situations. Field of specialization, as 
well as relationship (or proximity) to the 
user must be considered. 



RESULTS 



The results of this project are the design 
paratneters of a comprehensive data system for an 
Institution of higher education. The system, consist- 
ing of men, machines, programs, and procedures, Is 
user-operator oriented. Although certain electronic 
and electromechanical devices offer decided operating 
advantages to an organization Implementing such a 
system, the basic design Is not machine dependent. 

^ The foundation of this system Is the Institu- 
tion's data base. The design presented here encom- 
passes the structuring of the data base, the materials 
which should be made available to users and operators 
in order to facilitate Its Interpretation and access, 
and general operating concepts for the storage, re- 
trieval, and maintenance of the data. 

More specifically, the results of this project 
define a mechanism which provides maximum service to 
the user (responsiveness) and to the operator (flexi- 
bility). Included here Is a description of the tools 
which specify the form and content of the data base In 
terms which are meaningful to users and operators, a 
method for expanding the data base without requiring 
major modification of existing operations (stc/’age), a 
method for the orderly updating of all segments of the 
data base (file maintenance), and a method for access- 
ing required data (retrieval). 

The portion of this report which presents the 
means by which data Is accessed provides for gradual 
Implementation without affecting existing operations 
and thout major equipment expenditures. The object 
Is to establish a systems approach to data management 
which permits a gradual move to more highly sophisti- 
cated Information storage and retrieval systems, 
without changing the Initial conceptual framework. 

Hardware Raqui rements . --As has been suggested 
earlier, this system design Is Intended to be feasible 
for Implementation on a relatively small scale, 
magnetic tape oriented computer. Tremendous advan- 
tages are, of cotirs*:;, available when a large scale, 
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random access system is employed. The philosophy 
underlying the decision to orient the design toward 
a small scale, magnetic tape system is ia part due to 
the current dynamic developmental and economic con- 
ditions of the data processing industry? and the fact 
that much work must be done in developing and refining 
the data base and its interfile linkage (not to mention 
related clerical and data acquisition procedures) prior 
to the point where the magnitude and level of utili- 
zation of the dfita base may justify the use of a large 
scale computer. (44) 

The primary advantages in the use of a large 
scale, random access computer system are listed below 
with comments on the adjustments and procedural modi- 
fications which are necessary for tape system imple- 
mentation: 



RANDOM ACCESS TAPE 



1. Direct access to the data 
elements is made possible 
by a combination of hard- 
ware and software. (25) 



2. The direct access capa- 
bility reduces the amount 
of sorting required for 
file maintenance. 

3. File sorting may be ac- 
complished at extremely 
high speed. 

4. File maintenance requires 
the accessing of only one 
address in the data base 
per item of change. (25> 



5. Random access software 
permits the automatic 



By storing a maximum 
amount of data in each 
tape file, the access- 
ing of the data base 
requires fewer file 
handling operations. 

By using the shortest 
possible record length 
per file, sorting time 
may be reduced. 

Short records in tape 
files reduce the time 
required for sorting. 

By maximizing the data 
contained in each 
record in tape files, 
the number of tapes 
to be updated is 
reduced. 

Programer specified 
addressing is mini- 
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addressing of the data 
base in file maintenance 
activities. (25) 



Meaningful reports may be 
produced without the need 
for interim processing. 
(25) 



7. Because only data to be 
processed needs to be 
brought into core, the 
amount of core required 
may be minimized. 

8. Back up or duplicate 
records may be created 
simultaneously and they 
are automatically access- 
ible in the event of read 
failure caused by deteri- 
oration of magnetic 
surfaces. (16) 



The paradox concer^'ing the length of the record 
to be employed in magnet c tape systems is discussed 
later in this report. While careful planning of file 
organization shoulJ reduce both the length of the files 
which require sorting and the number of files to be 
updated, even the most sophisticated tape operating 
procedures fall far short of equaling the advantages 
of a random access system. 



miztd by the use of 
fewer tape files con- 
taining maximum data 
per record. 

By minimizing the data 
per record, the time 
required for interim 
(sort) processing is 
reduced. 

By minimizing the data 
contained in each 
record, a reduction 
in core requirements 
is obtained. 

Back up records may be 
copied and stored on 
tape at a minimum 
cost. 



Organization of Data Base 



The term "data base " encompasses all of those 
data elements contained in the records of individual 
transactions (or other units or cases). As discussed 
earlier (page 12), information system inputs and (Out- 
puts may be viewed as a ladder of abstraction, but the 
key to providing higher levels of management infor- 
mation lies in the existence of the data base and in 
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its organi zation. 

The formal organization or hierarchy of the data 
base is schematically presented in Figure 3. However, 
unseen in this diagram are the linkages between the 
files which must exist in order to permit one file 
to be accessed (operated on) from another file. The 
hierarchical organization of the data base is, there- 
fore, only one dimension of the problem of data base 
organization, and it may be described as follows: 

1. The data element is tne smallest md^anlngful 
unit of information maintained by the system. 
Student name, identification number, street 
address, city, state, and zip code of 
residence are examples of data elements. 

2. The loqi cal record is a grouping of related 
data elements. The above data, grouped by 
individual student, would be a record. 

3. The file contains all of the logical records 
of a specified type. The file in the above 
case would be the student address file. 

4. The data base is the aggregate of all of 
the files being maintained. 




Figure 3. Hierarchy of the Data Base 
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One may also envision the entire institutional 
data base as a universe, with each of the major files 
(student, facilities, faculty/staff, fiscal, curric- 
ulum, and library) constituting a set of data.* Each 
record within each file may then be considered a 
member of its set and the data elements of which the 
record is made could be said to define the properties 
or characteristics of each member. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the presence of Files A and B (as sets) within 
the universe of the institution's data base. 




Figure 4. Files A and B as Parts of the Institutiori • s 

Universe of Data Base 



As indicated earlier, the amount of data to be 
assembled within some of the files is so voluminous, 
both in numbers of members and in numbers of character- 
istics, some segmentation will be necessary. Two types 
of segmentation may occur: division of the file 

according to certain characteristics (such as student 
class level); or division of the characteristics re- 
lating to each member according to some logical plan 
(such as student admissions data). Because processing 
usually involves the interpretation, manipulation. 



*Library is set apart from other property inven- 
tory files because of the multiplicity of activities 
which are based upon it. 
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and summarization of selected characteristics relating 
to all memters cf a set, the latter form of segmenta- 
tion will most frequently be used. Figure 5 illus- 
trates the segmentation of File A into four subfiles, 
or subsets. Obviously, in order to be able to assemble 
all of the characteristics of any member of File A, 
its unique identifier (such as student ID number) must 
be present in each of the subsets, affixed to his 
other characteristics. 




Figure IS. File A Segmented Into Four Subsets 




In the early pages of this report, we discussed 
a traditional problem in the assembly of meaningful 
management information: The lack of integration of an 

organization’s data base. Figure 4 shows Files A and B 
existing within the universe of the data base--but, in 
an unrelated fashion. In order to effectively relate 
the information contained in File A to that in File B, 
linking data must exist which permits the members of 
one set to be related directly to members of the other. 
The most desirable type of linking data is found when 
certain characteristics of the members of one file are 
identifiers of the members of another file (as would 
be the case when the identification numbers of the 
instructors of currently enrolled students were 



retained ir^ the Student Record File, permitting direct 
access to the Faculty/Staff File). Figure 6 illus- 
trates the llnkinq of Files A and B through data 
common to both. (In Set Theory, the common data would 
be termed the "union of A and B," and the unification 
of the two files would be implied.) 




Figure 6. Files A and B Linked by Common Data 



Key Files . --Earlier in this report, the semantic 
problems encountered in discussing various types of 
data files were mentioned. "Master" files are gener- 
ally regarded as being files which contain relatively 
static data, and "working" files are usually designed 
so as to optimize processing speeds while providing the 
data base for specific groups of applications programs. 
Because our operational concepts did not readily lend 
themselves to the division of the data base into these 
categories, we determined that the total institutional 
data base may most effect! ely be divided into six 
"key" files according to the nature of the data. We 
view the characteristics of Key Files to be as follows: 

1. The Key Files of the institution possess the 
entirety of the institutional data base. 

2 . The Key Files are the points of entry for a;l 
new and updating data. 

3. The Key Files are never sorted, but reside 
in predetermined sequences. 



4. The specifications (record lengths and 
formats) of Key Files change from time to 
time as new data is added. 

5. Key Files arc processed only by housekeeping 
programs. 

6. Individual Key Files possess all the 
linkage data which is necessary for the 
accessing of related files. 

Of particular importence in the above is the fact 
that the sequence of the Key File must be fixed. 

Because unusually long record lengths are anticipated 
and implementation on a small scale, tape oriented 
computer is being planned, the time required to sort 
Key Files would be prohibitive. Therefore, it is 
necessary to limit file sorting to subsets of data 
(or parts of individual records) retrieved from Key 
Files (Figure 5.). 

Data redundancy in Key Files is limited to that 
portion of the data base which constitutes the linkages 
between Key Files. If such linkages are not antici- 
pated and identified initially, they may be added later 
by introducing data into one Key File which permits 
accessing another. 

As indicated earlier, some of the Key Files will 
require segmentation. (We currently anticipate a 
student record in excess of 5,000 characters in 
length.) The selection of data elements to be grouped 
into segments of Key Files may be based upon one or 
both of the following criteria: the logical relation- 
ship of the data elements based upon data acquisition 
and retrieval (or working file) requirements; and the 
retention schedule estpiblished for individual records 
in the data base. 

An example of the first case would be the use 
of an "admissions" subset of the student record file, 
based upon both acquisition and processing require- 
ments. An example of the second case would be the use 
of an "inactive" subset of the student record file, 
for all students not currently enrolled. 

Working Files . --That part of the data base which 
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is processed to provide documents, reports, and 
analyses, and which is created by the retrieval of 
specific information from the Key Files is termed the 
Working File. Ideally, Working Files are designed so 
as to individually accommodate groups of processing 
programs. However, their lengths are minimized in 
order to facilitate file sorting operations. 

The assembly of Working Files may require 
selected retrieval from a single Key File segment, 
simultaneous selected retrieval from two segments of 
a Key File, or it may require phased retrieval from 
two or more linked files. Although the preparation 
and maintenance of Working Files is covered in more 
detail later in this report, one further point should 
be noted here: Data redundancy frequently occurs 

between Working Files, due to the fact that they are 
designed, created, and maintained in order to accom- 
modate specific production programs--and existing 
Working Files often do not possess the data required 
for newly defined programs* The result is the need to 
maintain many Working Files, substituting, deleting, 
and changing data through special purpose programs. 

A reduction in the number of Working Files, and the 
related updating requirements, may be achieved by 
originally creating them with sufficient filler (excess 
capacity, or space containing no data) within their 
records to allow for twenty to twenty-five per cent 
growth. 



File Linkage 



The following discussion of interfile linkage is 
limited to the consideration of the Key Files of the 
system. The Key Files env'sioned here are grouped into 
categories according to the data being retained 
therein: 

1. The Student File (SR) contains all of the 
data defining student biography, character- 
istics, academic history, and academic 
program objectives. 

2. The Space-Facilities File (SF) contains all 
of the data relating to the physical 
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3. The Personnel File (FS) contains all of the 
(lata required for personnel administration, 
and past and present work assignments. 

4. The Fiscal File (BF) contains all of that 
data required for day-to-day business 
operations such as purchasing, warehousing, 
and accounting, as well as conventional 
General Ledger records and budgetary fore- 
casting data. 

5. The Curricular File (CM) contains that part 
of the data base which defines the contents 
of the course catalog of the institution, the 
faculty and facilities resources required for 
each course, and academic programs which 
represent current and future enrollment 
demand. 

6. The Library File (LB) contains an inventory 
of the holdings of the institution, as w^ll 
as books and periodicals on order and "<n 
process . " 

Three types of interfile linkages exist in this 
system: direct, indirect, and multiple. In all cases, 
linkages are data, apropos to one or more of the Key 
Files, which may also be readily maintained in Key 
Files where the existence of such data would not nor- 
mally be expected to be found, as illustrated in 
Figure 7. 

Direct linkage occurs where data is found in two 
or more Key Files. For example, the employee ID number 
basic to the Payroll (BF) File is identical with that 
maintained in the Personnel (FS) File. 

Indirect linkage occurs when an intermediary Key 
File must be accessed. An example would be the problem 
of determining the direct cost of instruction, where 
current student enrollment data must do related to 
payroll through the FS File, where data defining the 
part of a professor's salary chargeable to teaching is 
maintained. 

Multiple linkage occurs when identical types of 
data must be used for different logical purposes. For 
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Figure 7. Key File Linkage 



example, the maintenance of Faculty ID number in the 
SR File may be concerned with the i dent fi cation of the 
student's academic advisor ojr the identification of his 
instructors. 

Because the linkages which exist between Key 
Files frequently reside in different sequences, the 
accessing of a file will often require the information 
retrieved from another to be sorted into sequence of 
the file to be accessed. An example of this would be 
the data defining the building and room number of the 
classes in which the students are currently enrolled. 

If the Student File is sequenced according to student 
ID number and it was necessary to relate enrollment 
data to facilities (fcr a utilization study), the 
information retrieved from the Student File must be 
resequenced according to building and room number, in 
order to access the Facilities File (which would be 
maintained in building room sequence). 

The following interfile linkages are planned for 
initial implementation in this system. 

^*5f,--The linkage between the Student Record 
and the ipace Facilities files consists of the building 
and room number of each class in the programs of the 
students. 

SR; FS .-~Mul tiple linkages exist between the 
Student Record and Personnel files: 

1. The identification number of the instructor 
in each of t;1e student's classes; 

2. The identification number of the student's 
academic advisor. 

S R; BF . --The linkage between the Student Record 
and Fiscal files is indirect. The data defined in the 
student academic programs (school, department, and 
course) is used to access the Curricular File where 
the account code for each organizational unit is 
retained. This account code (Reporting Unit) then 
provides the natural data by which the Fiscal File may 
be accessed. 

SR: CM . --Mul ti pie linkages exist between the 
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student Record and Curricular Files: 

1. The school, department, and course Identifi- 
cations of current student programs; 

2. The major objectives of students which may be 
used to access lists of course In the Curric- 
ular File. 

SR: LB . --The linkage between the Student Record 
and Library files Is Indirect and Is probably useful 
only In a gross quantitative sense. The linkage Is 
established by relating the Student Record to the 
Curricular File (either in terms of school, department, 
and course, or In terms of the discipline of his major) 
In order to access the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion prefix, which identifies the subject matter of 
the library's holdings. 

SF: FS . — Both direct and Indirect linkages exist 
between the Facilities and Personnel files: 

1. The building and room number designation of 
the office or other work location of the 
e5iiployee; 

2. The building and room number defining the 
Instructor's current teaching assignments, 
which are obtained from student program data 
residing In the SR File. 

SF:Sr .--The linkage between the Facilities and 
Fiscal files (essentially, the Institution's General 
Ledger) Is multiple: 

1. Building (project) number; 

2. Property Inventory number. 

$F:CM .--The linkage between the Facilities and 
Curricular files consists of a specification defining 
optimum class size, type of Instruction^, and subject" 
matter (or discipline). This specification Is the 
primary tool for the determination of plant capacity 
and It Is a key element In the planning of the Institu- 
tion's class schedule. 
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$F:LB . --The linkage between the Facilities and 
Library fi les consists of the Library of Congress 
Classification prefix which identifies the space 
required to organize and house the library's holdings. 

FS :BF . --The linkage between the Personnel and 
Fiscal files is the employee ID number. 

FS:CM .--The linkage between the Personnel and 
Curricular files consists of the school and depart- 
mental assignment of the employee. 

F$;LB .--The linkage between the Personnel and 
Library files is indirect. It is obtained by accessing 
the Curricular File with school and departmental 
assignment reflected in the Personnel File, in order 
to obtain the Library of Congress Classification prefix 
link. 



BF:CM .--The linkage between the Fiscal and Cur- 
ricular files is the reporting unit designation 
contained in the institution's chart of accounts. (34) 

BF;LB .--The linkage between the Fiscal and 
Library files consists of the order or claim number 
through which a purchase is executed. 

CM;LB .--The linkage between the Curricular and 
Library files is the Library of Congress Classification 
prefix which identifies the subject matter of the 
institution's holdings in terms of the disciplines 
represented in the college catalog. 



User-Operator Tools 



In order to provide the administrator and the 
educational researcher with a convenient tool for 
determining the availability of data of interest to 
them and simultaneously provide a vehicle for their 
communicating specific information requirements to 
data processing personnel for their action, a set cf 
data base reference materials must be used. 

These reference materials are: three different 

formats of a data inventory; and an assembly of all 
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codes used in the representation of data. The data 
inventories and code references are briefly discussed 
in the following: 



1. A data catalog , designed for use by adminis- 
trators and other system users, presents an 
alphabetic listing of all of the data 
contained in the system. Where data is 
retained in coded form, the location of code 
definition references is indicated. The 
Data Catalog also presents a unique item 
number for each data element inventoried. 
(Figure 8.) 

2. An index , designed primarily for use by 
systems analysts and programers, presents a 
sequential listing of all elements contained 
in the data base. The data element item 
number is the basis for the sequence of the 
Index. The Index shows all of the files and 
subfiles in which each data element is 
regularly maintained. (Figure 9.) 

3. A file specification , to be used in the 
preparation of computer programs which will 
operate on each file, is also printed. The 
File Specification includes the data inven- 
tory item number, the date that the data was 
first introduced into the system, the begin- 
ning and ending positions of the data element 
within the file record, the mode of the data, 
and the data names or labels to be used in 
programing. (Figure 10.) Also included for 
each File Specification is a title sheet 
which defines other characteristics of the 
file needed in programing. 

The title sheet includes the standard tape 
label, record and block lengths, the sequence 
or sequences in which the file is maintained, 
and the routine update cycle of the file. 
(Figure 11.) 

4. In cases where the detailed nature of the 
information being maintained by the system 
cannot readily be determined from the 
Catalog itself, further references are 
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LISTING 



DESCRIPTION 




ACCOUNT 

ACT TEST 

ACT TEST 

ACT TEST 

ACT TEST 

ACT TEST 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 



RENC! 

SCORE COMPOSITE 
ENGLISH 
MATHEMATICS 

NATURAL SCIENCES READING 
SOCIAL SCIENCES READING 
CITY 
STREET 
STATE 
ZIP 

CITY (MAILING) 

CITY (PERMANENT) 

STREET (MAILING) 

STREET (PERMANENT) 

STATE (MAILING) 

STATE (PERMANENT) 

ZIP (MAILING) 

ZIP (PERMANENT) 
INVENTORY 



SCORE 
SCORE 
SCORE 
SCORE 
EMPLOYEE 
EMPLOYEE 
EMPLOYEE 
EMPLOYEE 
STUDENT 
STUDENT 
STUDENT 
STUDENT 
STUDENT 
STUDENT 
STUDENT 
STUDENT 



0319 

0320 

0321 
1109 



0317 
0317 
0317 
031 7 



1100 



ADEQUACY ROOM PHYSICAL 
ADMISSION BASIS FOR 

CLASS LEVEL AT 
DATE OF 

DATE OF APPLICATION FOR 
NUMBER APPLICATION FOR 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
FIRST CLASS SIZE/TYPE 
SECOND CLASS SIZE/TYPE 
THIRD CLASS SIZE/TYPE 



ADMISSION 

ADMISSION 

ADMISSION 

ADMISSION 
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ALTERNATE 

ALTERNATE 

ALTERNATE 
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lllfK^ 
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0217 

0104 

0216 

0106 

0210 

OlOTV^ 
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0242 
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0027 

0028 
0029 



0024 

0024 

0024 




YEAR-TO-DATE 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
YEAR-TO-DATE 
ZIP EMPLOYEE 
ZIP STUDENT 



ALLOTMENT 
CUMULATIVE EXPENDITURE 
ENCUMCERANCE 
EXPENDITURE 
UNENCUMBERED BALANCE 
UNLIQUIDATED ENCUMBERAN'CE 
ADDRESS 

ADDRESS (MAILING) 



08034^ 

0824 

0304 



n P n c 

' ^ V/ W 



0886 



0885 



11104 ^ 



ZIP STUDENT ADDRESS (PERMANENT) 



OlOTr^ 

0219^ 
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ITEM 
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ITEM 
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0001 

0002 
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SCHOOL CODE 
DEPARTMENT NUMBER 



FILE(S) 



CM0101 , 
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SF0103 



CM0106, 

CM0106, 



FSOlOl . 
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SROlOl 
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COURSE 
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CHOlOl , 
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FS0108 


OWN DISCIPLINE 


CODE 






CMOlOl , 
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BF0102 
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CSC DISCIPLINE 


CODE 






CMOlOl , 
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00U7 


COURS 


L 


TITLE 








CMOlOl , 


Cri0102, SROlOl , 


SR01u5 
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FS0104 
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FIRST 


STAFFING 
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SF0103 
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FIRST 
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CMOlOl , 


CHOI 03, CHOI 06 




0766 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


COURSE NUMBER 4 






SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0767 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


SECTION NUMBER 


4 




SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFUlOl 


i)7bB 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


SCHOOL 5 






SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0769 


WORK 


Ii< 


PROG, 


DEPARTMENT HUMBER 


5 


SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0770 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


SUB-DEPARTMENT 


NUMBER 5 


SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0771 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


COURSE NUMBER 5 






SROlOl , 


SR0102, SP0105, 


SFOlOl 


0772 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


SECTION HUMBER 


5 




SROlOl , 


SRC102, SR01U5, 


SFOlOl 


0773 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


SCHOOL 6 






SROlOl , 


SRC102, SR0105, 


SFOl'Jl 


0774 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


DEPARTMENT NUMBER 


6 


SROlOl , 


SR0IU2, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0775 


WORK 


IN 


FROG, 


SUB-DEPARTMENT 


NUMBER 6 


SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0776 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


COURSE NUMBER 6 






SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0777 


WORK 


IN 


PROG, 


SECTION NUMBER 


6 




SROlOl , 


SR0102, SR0105, 


SFOlOl 


0801 


ACCOUNT 


NUMBER 








BF0101 , 


C'^OlOl, CM0206, 


CMJ209 


0602 


ACCOU 


NT 


NAME 








BFOlOl , 


r -0107, BFOloa, 


3F0111 


0803 


ALLOTMENT YEAR 


-iO-DATE 






BFOlOl , 


oF0107, BF010C, 


BFOlll 


0804 


ENCUMBRANCE YEAR-TO-DATE 






BFOlOl , 


BF0107, BFOIOC, 


BFOlll 


0805 


EXPENDITURE YEAR-TO-DATE 






BFOlOl , 


BFU107, CF0108, 


BFll 11 


0806 


ACCOUNT 


REFERENCE NUMBER 






BFOni , 


BF0107 




0807 


CLAIM 


SCHEDULE 


NUMBER (FIRST) 






BFOlul , 


LBOlOl, UJ0107. 


BF0102 


080R 


CLAIM 


SCHEDULE 


NUMBER (SECOND) 




BFOlOl , 


BF0102, BFU103 





1001 ORDER NUMBER, LIBRARY 

1002 VOLUME NUMBER 

1003 COPY NUMBER 

1004 MAIN ENTRr 

1005 TITLE 

1006 AUTHOR(S) 

1007 PUBLISHER 

1008 YEAR PUBLICATION 



LBOlOl 

LCOlOl 

LBOlOl 

LBOlOl 

LBOlOl 

LBClOl 

LBOlOl 

LBOlOl 



LD0102, 
LD0103, 
LB0103, 
L30106, 
LC0106, 
LbOl 06 , 
LB01 06 , 
LBOlUb, 



LC0104. 

L50105 

LB0104, 

LB0107, 

L30107, 

LB0107. 

LC0107 

LB0107 



BF0107 

LB0105 

LB0109 

LB0109 

L50109 



Figure 9. Data Index 
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FILE SROlOl 



**PAGE 1** 



ITEM 

NUMBER 


DATE 


FILE 

SEO 


MODE 


FIELDS 

BEG-END 


ClOl 


18267 


0001 


IBCD 


00010036 


0102 


13267 


0002 


1 B i N 


00370045 


0103 


18267 


0003 


IBCD 


00460046 


0104 


18267 


0004 


IBCD 


00470074 


0105 


18267 


0005 


IBCD 


00750094 


0106 


18267 


0006 


IBCD 


00950099 


0107 


18267 


0007 


IBIN 


01000104 


0108 


18267 


0008 


IBCD 


01050106 
— OULmiOR 



COBOL 

LABEL 



STUO-NA'IE 

STUD-K'-NL'MBER 

STUU-SD' 

STUD-ST AODRESS 
STUD-CITY 
STUD-STATE 
STUD-ZIP 
DEP-fiAJOR 



FORTRAN 

LABEL 



STNAME 

STIDNO 

SSEX 

STSTAD 

STCITY 

STUDST 

STDZx? 

DEP^'^AU 




0002 


18267 


0806 


IBIN 


36403641 


DEPARTMENT-NUMBER 


DEPN'Ufl 


UJ03 


18267 


0307 


lUIN 


36423643 


SUB-DEP-NUMBER 


SDEPNO 


0004 


18267 


0808 


IBCD 


36443647 


CRS-NO 


CRSNO 


0041 


13267 


0309 


IBIN 


36483648 


SECTION-NUMBER 


SECTON 


0 753 


1826 7 


0810 


I31N 


36493649 


UIP-SCHOOL-2 


WPSCH2 


0754 


18267 


0811 


I3li\ 


36503651 


WIP-UEPT-NU:iBLi'.-2 


WPDPN2 


0755 


13267 


0812 


IBIN 


36523653 


WIP-SUB-DEPr-NUMBER-2 


JPSDN2 


0 756 


18267 


0813 


IBCD 


36543657 


WIP-C0URSE-NUM';ER-2 


WPCN02 


0757 


18267 


0814 


IBIN 


36583658 


WIP-SECTION-2 


JPSCT2 


0758 


18267 


0815 


ILIN 


36593659 


KIP-SCHOOL-3 


WPSCit3 


0 759 


18267 


0816 


IBIi; 


36603661 


UIP-DEPT-;!iJM(-ER-3 


WPDPN3 


0760 


18267 


081 7 


IBi;.' 


36623663 


wip-suB-nEPT-r;i'MnER-3 


WPSDN3 


0761 


1826/ 


0818 


IBCD 


36643667 


vJir-C0URSE-:,UM8tK-3 


NPCN03 


0762 


18267 


0819 


IBIN 


36683668 


WIP-SECTION-3 


ITSCT3 


0763 


13267 


0820 


IBIN 


36693669 


WIP-SCIIOOL-4 


liPSCh4 


0764 


18267 


0821 


IBIN 


36703671 


lJIP-DEPT-NUnBER-4 


WPDPN4 


0765 


18267 


0822 


IBIN 


36723673 


WIP-SUC-DEPT-NUnBER-4 


l.TSD:i4 


0 766 


18267 


0823 


IBCD 


36743677 


;np-couRSc-i;u'''BER-4 


WPCii04 


0767 


18267 


0824 


IBIN 


36783678 


■JlP-SECTION-4 


WPSCT4 


A 7 r o 

L/ / UO 


1 c o.; 7 

1 V.f ^ W # 


QC25 


IBIN 


36793679 


NIP-SCHOOL-5 


WPS CM 5 


0769 


18267 


0326 


luili 


36803681 


UIP-DEPr-IiUflBER-5 


WPDPN5 


*'>770 


18267 


0327 


IblN 


36823683 


i;iP-SUi;-DEPT-;.'llMbER-5 


WPS DC 5 


. 71 


18267 


C 8 <c. o 


IBCD 


36843687 


;'IP-C0URSE-!iUM.L8-5 


’.'PCN0 5 


0772 


18267 


0829 


ICIN 


36883638 


'..■IP-SECTION-5 


’..’PSCT5 


0773 


18267 


0830 


IBIN 


36893689 


b'lp -sciiooL-e 


■JPSCH6 


0774 


18267 


0831 


I B I li 


36903691 


w'IP-DErT-NUMDER-6 


l.'PDPNb 


0775 


18267 


0832 


IBIN 


36923693 


NIP-SUB-DEPT-NUMCER-b 


WPSDN6 


07 7o 


18267 


0833 


IBCD 


>6943o97 


WIP-C0URSE-:;UMBER-6 


WPCNCG 


0777 


18267 


0334 


IBIN 


36983098 


.JIP-SECTION-6 


wpscrc 



Flqure ID. File Specification 
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FILE SR01Q5 WORK-IN-PROGRESS 



SEQUENCE(S): 



01 

02 



03 



01 

02 



03 



0102 

11 . 01 * [0001 , 

1101, [aaaa, 

[ 0 . 001 , 0002 , 

# 

[aaaa, bbbb. 



0002, 0003, 0004, 0041](1) 

bbbb, cccc, dddd, eeee](K) 

0003, 0004, 0041](p 

cccc, dddd, eeee](N) 



STUDENT ID NUMBER 
FACULTY ID NUMBER, 

[SCHOOL, DEPT, SUBDEPT, COURSE, CLASS SECTI0N]{1) 
FACULTY ID NUMBER, 

[SCHOOL, DEPT, SUBDEPT, COURSE, CLASS SECTI0N](2) 
FACULTY ID NUMBER, : 

[SCHOOL, DEPT, SUBDEPT, COURSE, CLASS SECTION](N) 
[SCHOOL, DEPT, SUBDEPT, COURSE, CLASS SECTIUN](1) 

[SCHOOL, DE. ', SUBDEPT, COURSE, CLASS SECTION](N) 



RECORD LENGTH: 360 CHARACTERS 

SLOCK LENGTH: 3601 CHARACTERS 

UPDATE CYCLE: 01 = CLOSE OF REGISTRATION 

02 = 5 DAYS AFTER CLOSE OF REGISTRATION 

03 = 10 DAYS AFTER CLOSE OF REGISTRATION 

04 = 15 DAYS AFTER CLOSE OF REGISTRATION 

05 = 20 DAYS AFTER CLOSE OF REGISTRATION 

06 = LAST DAY OF CLASSES 

TAPE LABEL: WIP(TERM)1(SEQ)2(UP0ATE)3 

1 --SEE REF CODES, ITEM 00?'i 

2 — PER ABOVE 

3 -- PER ABOVE 



Figure 11. 



File Specification Title Sheet 



provided in a manual of reference codes. 
(Figure 12.) 

The three data inventories (Catalog, Index, and 
File Specification) are produced from a single data 
inventory record. This record is prepared for each 
element in the data base for each file in which it is 
regularly maintained. The data element inventory 
record conforms to the following format: 

Location Descri ption 

001-004 ITEM NUMBER, a unique number assigned to 
each data element inventoried. 

005-009 DAY AND YEAR ENTERED, reflecting the point 
in time when this element was first intro- 
duced into the system. This information 
will be used to quickly determine the 
existence of historical information in 
out-of-date files. 

010-013 FfFLD NUMBER, reflecting the location (from 
left to right) of the data element within 
its record. This information will be used 
for sequencing in preparation for the 
printing of the File Specification. 

018-025 BEGINNING/ENDING POSITIONS, the number of 
characters to the right of the beginning of 
the record where the beginning and ending 
locations of the data element may be found. 

026-048 STANDARD (COBOL) LABEL, to be used in COBOL 
programing. 

049-054 STANDARD (FORTRAN) LABEL, to be used in 
FORTRAN programing. 

055-058 CODE REFERENCE NUMBER, to be used when data 
is represented in coded rather than natural 
form. This number may or may not be the 
same as the inventory item ‘dumber, depending 
upon whether or not the same table of codes 
is used for more than one type of data. 

For example, when minimum, optimum, and 
maximum class sizes are to be shown, for 
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REFERENCE COOES 



ITEM 0024: CLASS SIZE/TYPE 



THE FOLLOWING COOES INOICATE MINIMUM, PREFERREO, ANO 
MAXIMUM CLASS SIZES FOR LECTURE-OEMONSTRATION AND 
LABORATORY-EXPERIENCE CLASSES. 



GROUP I 




MINIMUM 


PREFERRED 


MAXIMUM 


(LECTURE. QUIZ, 


A 


5 


8 


12 


DISCUSSION, SEMINAR, 


B 


8 


12 


18 


DEMONSTRATION) 


C 


15 


20 


25 




0 


18 


25 


30 




E 


20 


30 


40 




F 


30 


40 


60 




G 


40 


60 


120 




H 


40 


120+ 


(Sped* fy) 



GROUP II 




MINIMUM 


PREFERRED 


MAXIMUM 


(LABORATORY, 


A 


1 


4 


4 


EXPERIENCE) 


R 


5 


8 


8 




C 


8 


12 


12 




0 


10 


16 


16 




E 


16 


24 


24 




F 


18 


24 


30 




G 


25 


30 


36 




H 


25 


^0 


60 



Figure 12. Reference Codes 



both preferred and alternate plans of 
instruction, the same clas'^ size codes may 
be used. 

059-108 DESCRIPTION, an English language description 
of the data element. 

109-114 FILE, showing the file in which the data 
element is maintained. 

The procedure by which the three inventories are 
produced from this data inventory are described in the 
following. 

Data Catalog . --The Data Catalog, which reflects 
the data element description, item number, and code 
references (if any), uses the information contained in 
positions 001-004, 055-058, and 059-108, respectively. 
Because the Data Catalog will contain many descriptors 
which possess more than one signif-’*'ant term, it is 
necessary to provide a method by which a user may 
locate a data element through the use of any of its 
significant terms.* 

Key words will be used in sorting and printing 
the alphabetical Data Catalog. We propose to provide 
for as many as three key words for cross referencing 
any data element. 

The steps to be taken in the preparation of *he 
Catalog, using the data inventory, are briefly de\- 
cvMbed in the following: 

1. The data inventory (in item number sequence 
on magnetic tape) will be read by the 
computer and the three fields of data 
(description, item number, and code refer- 
ences) will be selected for transfer to the 
output area. Only one output record will be 
written for each data element item number. 



♦The (KWIC) Keyword-in-Context Indexing System 
developed by the Service Bureau Corporation offers a 
technique which, although far exceeding requirements 
of our system, points out the feasibility of a machine 
operated cataloging device. (47) 
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(Remember that a data element which is being 
maintained in six files would near in the 
inventory six times.) 

2. Left-hand justify the data description key 
words. (Our plans for the designation of 
key words in the inventory record are based 
upon the use of special symbol, an asterisk, 
to precede each key word in the description, 
except for the first, which will be left-hand 
justified in the description.) An example of 
this justification procedure follows, using 
the description of the data element which 
reflects an employee's merit increase 
anniversary date: 

SALARYa^ANNIVERSARYaDATEa^MERITaINCREASEaaa. . .A 
(Delta [a] indicates blank, or space. Initial 
data description entry above shows first key 
word in left most position [salary] with 
subsequent key words preceded by asterisks.) 

SALARYaaANNIVERSARYaDATEaaMERITaINCREASEaaa. . .A 
(Initial entry edited for printing. Note 
suppression of asterisks.)’ 

ANNIVERSARYaDATEaaMERITaINCREASEaaSALARYaaa.. .A 
(Data description after first left- justify 
movement. ) 

MERITaINCREASEaaSALARYaaANNIVERSARYaDATEaaa.. .A 
(Data description after second left-justify 
movement. ) 

One description record will be outputted onto 
magnetic tape for each key word in the des- 
cri pti on . 

3. The Data Catalog file, created per the above, 
will then be sorted on the left-most 
twenty-four characters of the data descrip- 
ti on . 

4. The sequenced file will then be printed. 

We propose to provide all significant users of 
the data system with copies of the Catalog. Casual 
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users will have access to the Catalog in both the 
College Library and the Computer Center. 

Index . --The data Index, which reflects the data 
element item number, description, and the file in which 
the data may be found, uses the information contained 
in positions 001-004, 059-108. and 109-114, respec- 
tively. Because the Index will contain data elements 
which are present in many files, we propose to use the 
procedure described below to eliminate the printing of 
redundant items: 

1. The data inventory (in item number sequence 
on magnetic tape) will be read into the 
computer and the item number, description, 
and file designation will be selected and 
moved to the output area. A counter will be 
incremented. 

2. If the next following data element has the 
same item number (which will only occur if 
the data element is contained in a second 
file), the file indication (positions 
109-114) will be moved to the output location 
next succeeding that which is indicated by 
the counter. The counter will again be 
incremented and this iteration continued 
until a new item number is detected, at which 
time the counter will be reset to zero. 

3. The Index will be printed. 

Although some users may be expected to become 
sufficiently familiar with the data system and program- 
ing tecnniques to effectively utilize the Index, It 
will essentially be used by systems programing 
personnel . 

File Specification . --The File Specification, 
which reflects the full particulars on the form and 
content of each file being regularly maintained, uses 
all of the Information contained In the data element 
Inventory except the description (059-108). The pro- 
cedure to be used In preparing the File Specification 
iS as follows: 



1. The data element Inventory file will be 



2 . 



sorted into file/field sequence (109-114 and 
010-013, respectively). 

The file specification, paged by file, will 
be printed. 

3. Title sheets will be added. 

As was the case with the Index, the distribution 
of File Specifications will probably be limited to 
systems programing personnel. 

Classified Information . --Although all data being 
maintained in the system will be reflected in the Data 
Catalog, Index, and File Specifications, knowledge of 
its existence does not necessarily include access to 
it. Those items of information which are felt to be 
confidential in nature and which should be made avail- 
able only to qualified users, will be maintained in 
selected subfiles to which access will be restricted. 



Storage 



The problem of storing data in the system may be 
roughly divided into two categories: random changes, 

correcti ons , and updates (such as changes of name or 
address), which will be processed according to i sched- 
ule set to accommodate the work flow of organizational 
units providing and/or verifying the data; and volume 
updates which occur in conformance with the work or 
production schedules of the college (such as registra- 
tion, late registration, census date, etc.). The 
first of these is discussed later under the topic of 
file maintenance. The latter is what we shall call 
the process of storing new data in the system. 

The storage of new data may also be divided into 
categories: the addition of historical information to 

individual records, where the established design of 
such records accommodates such additions; the addition 
of individual records to established files; and the 
introduction of data not previously defined to the 
system. 

Storing Historical Information . --When analysis 



Indicates that the assembly of historical information 
is required, the file which is designated to retain 
the data may be easily designed to provide space for 
its storage. (If a fixed record length is used, the 
maximum number of historical cases or cycles must be 
predetermined and corresponding fields established.) 
Once the design of the file permits acquisition of 
historical information, the storage problem becomes 
similar to that of file maintenance.* 

The establishment of files (and fields) which 
will retain historical information must be fully 
detailed in the Data Catalog, Index, and File Specifi- 
cations, in order that users and programers may 
understand the structure of the data and its house- 
keeping requirements; i.e., the difference between the 
changing of a grade in a student record (from Incom- 
plete to B) must be distinguished from that of the 
addition of a grade earned in a c*' 'se. 

Storing New Records . --The process of adding 
records to existing files’ is so common to data process 
ing personnel that it warrants little treatment here. 
Essentially, this type of operation involves the 
creation of a subfile using the records of new cases 
or individuals, in a format identical to that of the 
file to which the data will be added, and of merging 
the new and existing files. 

Introducing New Data . --The new-data storage 



*0ne technique which facilitates the addition of 
historical information to files is the inclusion of a 
"counter" field in each recor'. in an historical file 
(Figure 13). The function of the counter is to inform 
the file maintenance program of the number of histori- 
cal cases or cycles which have been recorded to date. 
An example of this technique may best be demonstrated 
by the problem of accumulating the academic records of 
students, where it is necessary to record the course 
identification and grade at the end of each term. If, 
after four terms, a student had completed sixteen 
courses, the counter (n) would be set at the value of 
sixteen, and the computer storage program would, when 
executing the following update cycle, begin storing 
the new historical information in n + 1 location. 
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Figure 13. Representation of an Historical Record 

Containing a "Case Counter" (n) 



problem Involves the establishment of all Information 
handling procedures required to maintain data which 
had not previously been defined as part of the system. 

At the time that a determination Is made to 
Introduce additional Information to the data base, 
systems personnel will analyze the data as follows: 

1. Initial data acquisition problems will be 
evaluated In order to determine whether an 
effort should be made to capture non-machine 
readable data already In existence (past 
history) t or whether the data acquisition 
should be llmitctd to that Information which 
Is acquired In the future. 

2. The routine Input cycles will be defined In 
order that updating procedures may be 
Identified and scheduled. 

3. The appropriate point of entry for the data* 
together with necessary forms and validation 
and verification procedures » will be estab- 
lished. 

4. The Key Files (or segments thereof) which ' 
will retain the data will be Identified on 
the basis of data acquisition and retrieval 
requirements. 

5. Descriptors and other specifications to be 
used In the Data Catalog* Index* and File 
Specifications will be defined. 

6. Those standard Working Files In which the new 
data will reside will be defined and the 
programs which are used to retrieve* or 
build, the Working Files will be modified 
accordingly. 

7. The housekeeping programs used to maintain 
the affected Key Files will be modified to 
accommodate the additional data. 

Much of the above would be facilitated In a 
large-scale* random access system. Third generation 
software now being Introduced provides for many of 
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these steps, provided that the new data Is properly 
related (by linkages} to the existing data base. It 
Is our feeling that the manual effort required for the 
expansion of the data base In a small-scale, tape 
oriented computer system may be economically achieved, 
provided that detailed operating procedures and effec- 
tive quality control measures are carefully observed. 



Information Retrieval 



Depending upon the orientation of the Individual, 
the topic of Information retrieval may Introduce many, 
extremely varied Ideas and notions. Visions of the 
cathode ray tube mounted in one's desk, with a button 
which permits him to obtain facts relevant to the 
problem at hand, may enter some minds. Others (pro- 

? ramers) would be thinking In terms of address table 
ookups, permitting data chains to be generated. 

For the purpose of this report. Informatics re- 
trieval Is defined as the problem of outputting Infor- 
mation based upon a user's requirements and the 
content and organization of the data base. This 
output may be obtained at random, by direct access, 
or It may not; It may relate to single cases, or to 
the entire universe of the data within the scope of 
the system. This section, relating to the retrieval 
of Information, will discuss the creation of the Work- 
ing File which will accommodate (either) groups of 
standard pv'-oductiofi programs, or particular special 
purpose assignments. 

The preparation of Working Files which are 
required for the many day-to-day report requirements 
of the Institution will be deferred and treated under 
the topic of file maintenance. The steps necessary to 
be taken In designing procedure for the preparation of 
such standard Working Files are, however, essentially 
the same as those which are described In this section. 

Information retrieval Is discussed In the follow- 
ing In terms of phases of Implementation. The step-by- 
step method to be used In retrieving specified Informa- 
tion from the Institution's data base will Initially 
require, a high degree of programer Intervention which 
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will be replaced l~v automated procedures as the 
sophistication of users and operators grows, and as 
equipment capabilities Increase. 

Implementation Phase One . --The following Is a 
brief step-by-step description of the operating Infor- 
mation retrieval system at the outset of Implementa- 
tion. This description assumes the existence of 
accurate (and complete) data base reference materials: 

1. The user defines a problem and specifies the 
Information which he feels should be brought 
to bear In order to obtain a resolution. 

2. The user ascertains the existence of the 
data required In the preparation of his 
"problem solving" report through using the 
Data Catalog (and Code References, If 
necessary) . 

3. The user makes his Information requirements 
known to the data processing staff. This 
may be In the form of (the data definition 
for) a working file, or a report mock-up. 

4. Data processing personnel, through the use of 
the Index, assemble a list of files for each 
of the data elements required. 

5. By analyzing the files which contain the 
required data, data processing personnel are 
able to determine the optimum source (or 
sources) of the data. This determination Is 
made on the basis of processing time; there- 
fore, the smallest segment of the data base 
which will yield all of the required data 

Is the one which Is selected for processlng-- 
unless a larger file will yield the data 
In the required sequence . 

6. If more than one Key File must be accessed 
for the required data, data processing 
personnel must also Identify, and specify 
the retrieval of, the necessary Interfile 

1 Inkage. 

7. The retrieval parameters are prepared In 
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accordance with the requirements of the 
retrieval program.* Pre-punched READ, 

FORMAT, file OPEN, and DATA DIVISION state- 
ments will be available for each file being 
maintained. In order to: (a) assure error 

free Input; and (b) simplify and speed up 
programing. 

8. If more than one Key File Is the source for 
the required data (Files A and B), each Is 
processed per the above so that all of the • 
data elements and required file linkages have 
been retrieved from each file, and matching 
and merging may be effected.** 

I 9. The retrieved Information Is sequenced 

according to the extended processing requlre- 
I ments (or applications programs) of the user. 

I 

10. The retrieved Information Is processed and 
, the end result provided to the user. 

i Implementation Phase Two . --As the Implementation 

of the data system progresses, certain segments of the 
retrieval procedure will be automated. At this time, 

I It would appear that the first steps which might be 

programed In order to eliminate workload for the data 
^ processing staff would be the following: 

i 

I 

1. step Four (above), consisting of the assembly 
of the list of files for each required data 
element., will be a relatively simple proce- 
dure to program. It will consist of reading 



*The retrieval program will also be developed In 
phases, beginning with the use of special purpose pro- 
grams for each retrieval problem, and leading to the 
use of one or more of the direct, random access soft- 
ware packages which are currently available for 
large-scale systems. 

**The problem of consolidating data retrieved 
from more than one Key File Is accomplished through 
sequencing, matching, and merging. In this case, 
merging Implies the joining of matched (linked) records 
to form a single record. 
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the data Index (tape), searching for the 
required data elements, and then printing the 
list showing each file which contains that 
element. 

2. Step Five, consisting of determining the 

optimum source(s) of the data may be accom- 
plished by the system using the same criteria 
described above: finding the smallest 

segment (or subfile) of the data base which 
will yield all necessary data. (File and 
record s'^^es stored In the data reference 
system permit such comparisons to be used as 
part of the file selection criteria). If the 
required output sequence Is known. It may 
also be used In making the selection, as file 
sequences are also stored In the system. 

3. Step Six, consisting of the requirement that 
data processing personnel ascertain and 
specify the retrieval of necessary Interfile 
linkage may be eliminated In some cases, by 
storing linkage data In the file reference 
system. 

4. The automation of steps Seven and Eight 
(above) will be based upon the growing 
sophistication of both the retrieval and the 
match/merge programs. 

U1 timate Implementation . --Advancements In the 
development of large-scale Information retrieval sys- 
tems which have occurred during the past few years 
suggest that major (manufacturer supplied) retrieval 
packages will soon be available for use with computer 
systems having large capacity storage devices such as 
magnetic cartridge, drum, or disc. 

Through the use of Indirect addressing and auto- 
matic table reference and construction, users should 
soon be able to access data through the use of English 
language descriptions which, through table lookups, 
cause data chains to be generated. 

Retrieval Program . --The Initial development of a 
generalized information retrieval program will conform 
to the following objectives: 
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1. FORMAT (or Data Division) statements for each 
Key File segment and standard Working File 
will be maintained by the system, along with 
READ and OPEN (Procedure Division) routines. 
Upon selection of files (see below), these 
statements and routines will be automatic- 
ally called for use In a generated retrieval 
program. 

2. The user/programer submits retrieval para- 
meters to the program. Including 

a) the Item numbers of the data elements 
required In preparing final output; 

b) the sequence required for the final 
output; 

c) extended processing steps (I.e., special 
sub-programs); and 

d) output report formating specifications. 

3. Although Initially done by programing per- 
sonnel, the evolving system will then select 
optimum files for retrieval by searching the 
data Index to determine the f11e(s) In which 
the desired data reside. (Assume Items A, 

B, N, and P are requested, along with In- 
structions to sequence on A. The program 
will search the data Index hoping to find a 
file containing A, B, N, and P, sequenced on 
A. If founds retrieval can proceed; If not, 
then search must continue until files are 
found which contain the required elements of 
data and the link between the files, before 
retrieval may proceed.) 

4. The Initial step In the retrieval of data 
will consist of calling the Input FORMAT and 
file OPEN statements for each file to be 
processed, and of generating a "move" In- 
struction for each Item of data to be 
retrieved from each file. (Assume data 
elements A, B, N, and P are found to exist 
In File CM0710, along with many other 
elements of data, and that the Input area 
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description for this file’s data elements 
Is: AIN, BIN, CIN, DIN, KIN, NIN, OIN, PIN, 

ZIN. The retrieval program will then create 
a "move" or "substitute" statement for each 
data element required. Essentially, these 
will appear as follows: AOUT = AIN, BOUT » 

BIN, NOUT = NIN, POUT = PIN.) The next phase 
of the retrieval program generator will 
analyze the "outputs" reflected in the move 
statements, and create an appropriate tape 
write procedure. 

5. If the required data Is not to be found In a 
single file, the retrieval program will 
search the Index In an attempt to find two 
files which met the following criteria: 

a) contain A, 6, N, and P; 

b) possess a link (L) common to both files; 

c) are sequenced on link (L); and, 

d) are the shortest files available meeting 
requirements A and B. 

If these four conditions are met, the retrie- 
val program selects the appropriate input and 
file opening statements (for the indicated 
files) and proceeds to generate the necessary 
move and output format statements. 

6. If no files are found to meet all of the 
criteria Indicated above, the program selects 
the two "best" files. In this case, files 
which contain the required data and the link- 
age, but which require sequencing are "best." 
(In such a case, the retrieval program will 
generate sort parameters for both files in 
order that they may be resequenced on the 
linkage (L) between the files, preparing them 
for consolidation via the Match/Merge pro- 
gram. 

Match/Merge Program . --When It Is necessary to 
assemble Information retrieved from two or more files 
based upon the matching of interfile linkage, one may 



be confronted with four distinct logical problems: 

1. A one-for-one matching situation where each 
Item retrieved from File A will be matched 
with a single Item retrieved from File B. 

2. A one-for-many matching si "uatlon where one 
or more items from File B may match each 
Item retrieved from File A. 

3. A many-for-one matching situation where one 
Item retrieved from File B may match many 
Items selected from File A. 

4. A one~or"more for one-or-more matching sltua- 
tlon where each ^tem retrieved from File A 
may be matched by one or more Items from 
File B and each Item from File B may be 
matched by one or more Items from File A« 

Initial Implementation of generalized match/merge 
operations will Involve the preparation of two machine 
programs to accommodate Problems One and Two above. 
(Because Problem Three may be accommodated by merely 
changing the logical designation of the f11es--A to B 
and B to A--the same match/merge program will satisfy). 

Problem Four (one-or-more for one-or-more) will 
be accommodated by processing Files A and B per Problem 
Two, storing the output, and then reversing the files 
to obtain output per Problem Three. Both outputs will 
then be consolidated. 

Following completion of the Match/Merge opera- 
tion, the data may be sequenced according to the 
requirements of the users program(s) and processing 
may be executed as Indicated earlier. 



File Maintenance 



File maintenance consists of the routine updating 
of the data base. Updating operations may be random 
changes In Individual records (such as changes of 
address, telephone number, or room assignment) or they 
may Involve large volume Inputs of new data, such as 
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registration, course grades, or purchasing and account- 
ing transactions.* 

In either case, file maintenance must be accom- 
plished on the basis of a schedule so that all systems 
users ro^y, at any given time, ascertain the currency 
or obsolescence of the data base. For example. If 
student drops and adds are processed once weekly (after 
five o'clock Friday) and the Dean of Students asks for 
an enrollment report on Wednesday, he would be informed 
that three days' drops and adds have not yet been 
entered Into the data base. 

Because confusion frequently exists with respect 
to the obsolescence of various wovking flies, and there 
Is a tendency to update Individual subfiles without the 
use of a general file maintenance plan (In order to 
have "good" working files available for particular 
programs), lengthy correction runs are often necessary 
in the typical data processing Installation. The 
system which Is proposed here attempts to avoid this 
problem by Identifying all file update requirements and 
executing updates according to a specific plan and 
schedule. The effective control of file updating Is 
ootalned through the use of the Key File as the point 
of entry for all new and update data. By updating the 
Key Files and then proceeding to create all of the 
standard Working Files necessary for routine opera- ■ \ 
tions, effective controls may be established over file 
maintenance. 

Figure 14 Illustrates the updating of Key File A 
through the File Maintenance system, and the subsequent 
reduction of the File Into subfiles according to the 
requirements of the Working File system.** 



*Note that "random changes" In the data base are 
random In the sense, that they occur at random--they 
are herein proposed to be processed In batches notwith- 
standing the fact that a "batch" may contain many 
different kinds cf changes to be made to selected 
records within a file. 

**As has been suggested earlier, the determina- 
tion of optimum Working File content and update/retrie- 
val cycles must be based upon the Input/output 
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Figure 14. File Updating Through Key Files 
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Figure 15. Data-Element/Report-Cycle Inventory Form 



(beginning and ending locations) on the basis of the 
data element Item number and the action to be taken 
(add, delete, change) on the basis of the Code. 
Initial Implementation of this system will most 
probably require that the programer or control clerk 
ascertain and specify such Information. 
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Figure 16. Input for Update 1, Location Known 



Update 2. Location Unknown . --In cases where the 
specific location of a data element requiring change 
may only be determined through Inspection of the appro- 
priate record, provision must be made for the file 
maintenance program to perform this function. For 
example. If course grades^are adddd to student records 
at the end of each term and It becomes necessary to 
change a particular grade (i.e., from "I" to "B"), the 
field In the student record which contains the grade to 
be changed must be determined through a logical proce- 
dure. Figure 17 presents an example of a student 
record which contains grades earned and which require 
modification. (Grade #20, an Incomplete earned In 
Math 160, Is to be changed to B.) 
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The proce^’jrc which must be followed In locating 
and updating such data (In this case* the grade) Is as 
follows : 

1. The update data (Figure 18) Is Introduced 
into the computer by the program and the 
term "Update 2" Is recognized. 

2. The program recognizes a) that the first Item 
number specified Is to be used In a matching 
process In order to locate the record to be 
updated, and b) the data following this Item 
Is the data to be matched. 

3. The program then recognizes that the follow- 
ing Item number. In this case item number 
0287, is the beginning of a set of fields 

to be searched for a match. The numter of 
iterations which are required to be executed 
In finding the matching data (i.e., the data 
following the second Item number) are 
counted, and the beginning location of the 
third Item number specified (If any) Is 
established as the sum of the beginning 
location for the third Item number and the 
product of Its field length and the number 
of iterations required to obtain the match 
for the second Item number. 

4. If the data following the third Item number 
matches the data located (per 3 above), the 
program proceeds to similarly match the 
fourth Item number, if any. The termination 
of this procedure Is established when a 
colon (:) is encountered. 

5. The Item number following the colon pre- 
scribes the beginning location of the set of 
fields, one member of which Is to be updated. 
The beginning location of the particular 
field to be updated Is equal to the sum of 
the beginning location for the set of fields 
and the product of the field length and the 
number of Iterations required to obtain the 
match, per three and four above. 

6. If the data following the third item number 
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Figure 18. Input for Update 2, Location Unknown 
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doer not match the data In the record* the 
program loops back to the set of fields first 
specified (second item number plus itera- 
tions) arid resumes searching for another 
match. 



j 

Applications Programing 



The fullest advantage of a broad base data system 
is obtained through the interchange of information 
between related organizations. The key to the effec- 
tive exchange of information is the compatibility of 
data base and data base interpretation. (It is not 
necessary that coded data be expressed in identical 
form by the cooperating institutions* but only that 
interpretations of data be related to a common base.) 

The authors of this report believe that the 
future will see an increase in data compatibility 
(which will result in part from the stabilization of 
the report requirements of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion)* and that the analytical treatment of the data 
base will be enhanced through the exchange of machine 
programs by cooperating institutions and organizations. 
In order fur machine interpretable data and machine 
programs to be effectively exchanged between institu- 
tions (or between organization units within institu- 
tions) it is necessary that: 

1. Data base definitions be fully and com'^letely 
documented; 

2. Machine programs be fully and completely 
documented; 

3. Machine programs be prepared in programing 
languages of a standardized or universal 
type; 

4. Precautions are taken to avoid the use of 
special features within available programing 
languages* in orcer that institutions with 
equipment installations of lesser capability 
may be able to utilize the programs prepared 
by others; and* 
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5. That insofar as it is possible, programing 
personnel should be trained in the techniques 
of converting, or translating, programs from 
one machine system to another. 

Program and Procedure Standards . --In order that 
other institutions may most effectively utilize the . 
work done by others, the standardization of operating 
procedures and programing methods must be established. 
While it is impractical to assume that a great number 
of cooperating institutions will be able to adopt iden- 
tical programing conventions and operating procedures 
(due to differences in equipment and personnel compe- 
tencies), an important step in this direction is the 
complete documentation of such procedures. Complete 
and detailed documentation will permit the personnel of 
other organizations to quickly identify the work which 
is necessary to effect conversions. 

One step in the adoption of standard procedures 
is the maintenance of an inventory of all data and 
documentation. This inventory should describe the 
location of files, hard copy data, and other important 
material such as cards and tapes. The maintenance of 
such an inventory is best accomplished through the 
assignment of responsibility to a single control point 
(library clerk) where the storage and cataloging of 
each source/object/data deck, tape program write-up, 
and batch of input or output information is effected. 

A "circulation" control should be established so that 
information or data may be loaned out when necessary, 
and its return assured. 

Program Documentation . --The following briefly 
indicates the documentation parameters which are 
requisite to effective machine program exchange: 

Authorship , including the institution (and 
organizational component) preparing the 
program, the indi vidual (s) writing the 
program, a meaningful program identification, 
and the date of publication or release; 

2- Machine specifications , defining the minimum 
requirements for the processing (and compi- 
lation) of the program; 
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3. Operating instructions , including program 
load, error or other halts, and necessary 
operator "switch" settings; 

4. Library program and/or subroutine require- 
ments, input and output formats, and code 
interpretations; and, 

5. The history of the development of the program 
and the uses which the output of the program 
serves . 

(When sets of machine programs are required to 
fulfill the needs cf a pa»^ticular problem, they should 
be packaged and describe^ as an operating subsystem, in 
the detail suggested above.) 



DISCUSSION 



The ir.ftial plan for this project was focused on 
the development of an operational data system for an 
institution of higher education. Specifically, the 
procedure involved the definition of the institution's 
information requirements, a synthesis of the operating 
system, the development of procedures for the acquisi- 
tion and processing of data, the subsequent evaluation 
and extension of the data system (to provide for 
management level decision-making), and a final testing 
and evaluation of the system which would permit other 
similar systems to benefit by the work done here. 

A significant deviation from the plan evolved out 
of the early investigations of this undertaking. The 
change of focus resulted from many factors: confusion 

concerning the terms and definitions of institutional 
information requirements; a constant state-of-change 
with respect to reporting requirements imposed on 
institutions of higher education; an unstable operating 
environment cajsed by frequent change of equipment, 
personnel; ill-defined and frequently changing infor- 
mation processing objectives; and the lack of a general 
plan defining long-term objectives for the data systems 
(which fostered a lack of integration of the data 
base) . 



The above conditions seemed to manifest them- 
selves (in organizations where the utilization of 
electronic data processing equipment had been estab- 
lished over a period of years) in a distribution of 
work for data processing personnel which involved as 
much as seventy per cent of their effort being directed 
toward the changing of computer programs. (This was 
necessary to either accommocate changes in the data 
base or in the institution's report requirements.) In 
other words, attempts to establish data systems (more 
properly called subsystems) which would be permanent 
fixtures and which (once tested and debugged) would 
accommodate the institution in perpetuity usually 
failed. 

The Impact of these findings on this project was 
a change in focus primarily directed to the development 



of operating concepts which would permit the develop- 
ment of a durable data management system. The system 
design must be feasible for Implementation on a 
relatively small scale, but its total scope must be 
sufficiently Inclusive so that large scale implemen- 
tation Is possible without material change in phllvO- 
sophy. 



The authors believe that there is no single 
answer to Institutional information system problems. 
They are most Interested in reactions to some of their 
Ideas, and In seeing proofs and refutations of some of 
their operating concepts. It is believed that the 
current Interest in management information systems for 
higher education will continue to grow, and that the 
work presented here will play some pa»*t in the develop- 
ment of truly effective systems implementation which 
will be realized over the next few years. 

Qualifications and Limitations . — The bulk of the 
background Information contained In this report was 
obtained from educational administrators and data 
processing personnel In the California State College 
system. Certain planning techniques used by the system 
have proven to be quite effective over the years. 
However, the system has fallen behind many other 
institutions In the utilization of modern technology 
for the development of management information. Some 
of the problems described in this report have been 
effectively overcome in other institutions, but It is 
felt that the development of a truly effective manage- 
ment Information system has yet to be attained, 
primarily based upon California experience. It may 
well be that California experience and relatively 
limited contacts with institutions In other regions 
have led to an Inadequate appraisal of progress in the 
development of management information systems in higher 
education and th;^ development of data management 
systems in general. However, current literature in 
both of these fields tend to support the contentions 
in this report. 

In addition to the limitations in view mentioned 
above, the operating concepts presented here are free 
from dependence upon specific machine considerations. 

It may be th:t the full use cf a manufacturers hardware 
and software systems may require thj adoption of other 



operating principles, and that more expedient and 
economical implementation may be effected through the 
use of manufacturer prescribed systems. 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Recent publications, and attitudes evidenced by 
many of the educational admini strators contacted during 
the course of this study, have resulted in our conclu- 
sion that the development and implementation of manage- 
ment information systems for institutions of higher 
education will increase significantly in the next few 
years. 



Some administrators, although voicing strong 
approval of the operating concepts described here, have 
expressed concern that their institutions were too 
deeply committed to systems development using a more 
traditional, segmented approach. It should be noted 
that such situations do not constitute reasons for the 
avoidance of comprehensive planning, but, rather, 
require that plans make provision for system conver- 
sion. 



The "total" or integrated data system concept 
presented in this report may become the basis for some 
systems implementation programs in higher education. 
Other systems (with similar objectives) may be formu- 
lated aroun ' hardware-software packages developed and 
offered by equipment manufacturers. We believe that 
the most common management information systems of the 
future will probably grow out of the extension and 
integration of existing subsystems, and that this will 
usually occur when an institution is in the process of 
upgrading its data processing installation, provided 
an overall plan exists when system conversion is 
implemented. 

The implications of the development and use of a 
management information system will be felt frem many 
standpoints within an institution. Changes will be 
evolutionary for the most part, but we believe that 
many are predictable and should be fully considered 
when planning the implementation of such a system. 

Organization . --Many organization units within 
institutions of higher education are justified on the 
bas**s of the information which they collect and main- 
tain. By establishing a broad base, general purpose 
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information system, the need for many of these Inde- 
pendent subsystems will cease to exist. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the formal organization 
structure in institutions of higher education may be 
expected to change as a direct result of the consol- 
idation of existing information systems. 

* ^ i ntra-i nsti tutional communi- 
cation which will result from a management information 
system will reduce the degree of autonomy afforded 
certain organization units, due to the fact that 
Information concerning their operations nd effective- 
ness will be more readily available to higher levels 
of management. The possibility of sustained ineffi- 
ciency will be far less likely, as will the opportunity 
for organization units to operate in contravention to 

institution. In short, management 
effectiveness (foresight and strength) should be 
enhanced. 

The traditional role of committees in the deci- 
sion making process may undergo significant change due 
to the availability of objective Information bearing 
upon the problems at hand. Decision making may 
increas'ngly reflect the desire of the institution 
to formulate policy on the basis of specific (economic- 
ally utilitarian) objectives. The widespread use of 
committees in decision making may therefore be reduced, 
and be limited to those areas where management infor- 
mation remains undeveloped and a more subjective 
approach obtains. 

Staffing. --The consolidation of many of the 

institution's data collecting, maintaining, and 
retrieving operations should result in a change in 
Its staffing pattern. The extent to which operating 
personnel involved in the clerical processes may be 
reduced through the use of machines will depend upon 
the findings of continuing management evaluation. It 
IS anticipated, however, that a relative increase in 
middle and higher level management personnel will 
occur. A proportionate increase in the number of more 
highly paid administrative personnel, bringing higher 
level skills to bear more directly on the operations 
of the institution, should bring about a change in the 
character of the institution’s staff which should 
become quite noticeable. Higher level competencies in 
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increased proportion will, among other things, result 
in increased student contact with individuals holding 
broader views of the institution, and its capabilities 
and limitations. 

Curriculum . --The availability of analytical 
program information should tend to minimize needless 
course proliferation. Ample opportunity for the 
analysis of program costs and benefits will permit 
educational administrators to effectively plan the 
allocation of the institution's resources (the faculty 
and facilities) to provide for the strongest possible 
instructional programs. An improvement in the quality 
of instruction should result from improved facilities 
planning and faculty recruitment. 

Faculty . — The availability cf the institution's 
data base and the existence of tools which permit 
convenient access to it should be of great value to 
the institution's faculty. The analysis of the 
effectiveness of programs and parts of programs may 
be readily undertaken by the faculty having responsi- 
bility for them. 



SUMMARY 
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This report discusses a management information 
system for higher education decision making. The 
organization and management of a college or university 
may be characterized by numbers of relatively auto- 
nomous organization units, many of which necessarily 
maintain their own information systems. Most fre- 
quently, these information systems, developed on the 
basis of specific needs, do not readily interface with 
ea:h other. Top level management (trustees, presi- 
dents, and their key personnel) are therefore unable 
to readily relate the information maintained by one 
organizational component to that of another, and they 
are thusly denied comprehensive information upon which 
to base important plans and decisions. 



The 



purpose 

JIL t. * ^ U 

me 



of this report 



is to prescribe, in 

lay terms, the characteristics of a data system which 
serves the needs of the operating organizations, and, 
at the same time, provides for a comprehensive, 
integrated data base for the development of management 
information. 



An inventory of the operating information 
requirements of institutions of higher education was 
undertaken early in this project. It was found thvat 
a single college or university could be expected to 
maintain identical information within many organization 
units, and that this redundancy was frequently 
"justified" on the basis of differences in work 
schedules. In some cases, the redundancies were not 
readily apparent, due to the use of different terms 
and definitions for the same data, and to the use of 
similar terms and definitions for different types of 
data. The authors have found excellent source 
materials setting forth terms and definitions of 
universal utility to be available. This, combined 
with the belief that a systems approach to Information 
storage and retrieval, minimizing schedule problems, 
makes the implementation of a “total'" data system 
feasible and, indeed, overdue. 

The necessary characteristics of an effective 
management information system are flexibility and 
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responsiveness t combined with the capacities for growth 
and projective and diagnostic output. This report 
presents general operating concepts which provide for 
the fullest possible Integration and exploitation of 
the data base, and which permit the orderly development 
and growth of an operational data system. The funda- 
mental design principles of the system are as follows: 

1. The data base Itself may be regarded as a set 
of files, linked (directly or indirectly) by 
natural data which are appropriate to two or 
more files In the set. 

2. The maintenance of the data base, be It 
random changes to be made In Isolated cases 
or wholesale updates, must be effected 
through a general plan which provides for 
the accessing of a minimum number of files 
(according to specific schedules and proce- 
dures). 

3. The retrieval of Information should. Insofar 
as It Is possible, be effected through 
routine, scheduled operations which are 
based upon the consideration of the total 
requirements of the Institution. 

4. The Introduction of new data to the data base 
should similarly be effected In an orderly, 
scheduled manner, and It should be accom- 
plished In such a way as to minimize changes 
In existing operating procedures and pro- 
grams. 

5. Educational administrators and researchers 
are regarded as the users of the data system 
and, accordingly, they must be provided with 
tools which will facilitate their under- 
standing of the data base and the procedures 
which are to be used In Its exploitation. 
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